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EDNA DARCH 


Soprano 
Touring United States 1916-17 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY 


Secured 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Casnwecian Hatt, 
2634 Columbus. 


Church, 


New York. 
Telephone, 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE, 
INSTRUCTION—SINGING—ALL BRANC HES 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire a Spe- 
cialty. usical Director C hurch of the Atonement, 
N. Author, “Art of Sin ine Agarose, Fellows 
Musical Bureau, Carnegie ll, N. 764 

Circle 


Phone: 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
*erformance, 
{ American Institute of Applied Music. 
1 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Send for Circular, 


Studios 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 4and St. 
Phone, 7408 Bryant New York. 





JOHANNA BROCKS OETTEKING, 

COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Musicales Five 
rEACHER, 


Ora Languages. 


Also 
37th 


rio, 
VOCAI 


Street 


Concerts, 


boo West New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


JESSIE DAVIS, 

PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons 
Studio: yor Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mail Address Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


JACQUES L. 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York, 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 


Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 
Voice Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert 

LECTURE RECITALS. 
West rrith St. Phone 8564 Cathedral 


147 
New Yor« 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
Concert Baritone ann TEACHER oF SINGING, 
118 East 53d Street, New York. 


GOTTLIEB, 


HBORHOOD SYMPHONY 
Sipe House S&tTTLemMeENT 
ScHooL 

Ensema.e, Tueory Music 
8:15 Carnegie Hall, 


Nei 
East 


ORCHESTRA 
Music 


CONDUCTOR 
Digector 


VIOLIN, 
Training School, 
New York. 


THACHER OF 
Orchestral 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
435 W. 1itoth St., New York. 
Phone: Morningside 8200. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





CARL M. 


PIANIST 


ROEDER, 
-INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts 
Leschetizky Method. 
Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


Instruction, 


agi W. zoth St. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna E, Zinorer, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel 


1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Suite 70, Carnegie Hall 
Residence, and Home for Students, Clifferest. 

For Carnecie Hatt Stupro. 


Phone, 1472 Circle. 


particulars apply, 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway Metropolitan Opera House. 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York, 





GALIN - Paris- CHEVE SCHOOL OF 


SicHt SINGING—EarR TRAINING 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director. 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 
New Beginners and Advanced Students’ Gaenee 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 
5469 J. Bedford, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy, 





Mas, Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 
Positive Expert 


Brent Con. Bf) ae E, Coaching. - 
trol, Perfect — Sant y iction in 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS  janguages. 
The Coronet, 57 W. s8th St Tel. 2450 Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 


PATTERSON HOPKINS 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Studio 


HARRY 


Manhattan Avenue, 


New York City. 


296 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
135 W. 8oth Street, New York. 
3786 Schuyler. 


Regneas Studios 
Tel. 





LOUISE 


TEACHER OF 


KELLOGG, 
SINGING. 


t21t Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 


143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie me, 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University o' 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Special attention to tone production. 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg. ¥, 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Sar 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 


_ TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 

Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
Send 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
5 , “My Vocal Method.” 
New York Instruction Resumed October 2, 1916, 


The 
308 W. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 


PIANISTE. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizk 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 
50 Circle. 
Steinway Hall. 


Method. 
est 57th St. 


Tel. 
Downtown Studio: 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s9th St, 
lephone, 4117 Columb 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio, 220 Medices Ave., New York. 
one, Murray Hill 427. 


Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FRigpMANnN) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


230 East 62d Street. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 

With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 ag, Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, 





Piano 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vio.tnist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limite 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphic Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Summer Address: 


HUNTING INN, 
East Hampton, Long Island. 


STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 














August 17, 1916. 





MUSICAL COURIER 





THE REYL-KRAHE VOGAL STUDIOS 


School of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 
CARNEGIE HAL 
Summer Residence: Manketwes Court 
College Point, New York 
ADELE KRAHE | EMILE REYL 
Coloratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


MABEL KING*™" 











Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COLORATURA 

MAUDE DE VO SOPRANO 


Concert :: Recital :: Oratorio 
Direction Harriet Martin Snow 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, I11. 


{LEVY-=-- 
sakes St. Sohn | WESTERVELT 


Pm. _~ my _ a 
1353 N. State St. - - + Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 








30=Zhr 








Boston 





Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Pupils in Harmony and Composition, Orchestration 
and Conducting, Repertoire and Interpretation. 


c/o Musical Courier till September 1. 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eest Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. 


“A sincere artist, an @ whom it will be 
a pleasure to hear again.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING ' 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


was J, EPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Carolyn WHT LARD runst 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE sx: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone, 9630 Columbus 





>amzO 


























SHUMSKY-MARIO, = Tenor 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Russian, 
Italian, German and French Repertoire. Approved 
by Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, Brogi, De- 
Falco, Etc. Studio: Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 





LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Telephone 6570 Audub 











MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 





Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 
sBUTLER = 
N Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


612 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 King Edward Apt’s, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYSTEM $3...530" hotest 


for information 
and booklets of rect » cone Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 














Address: 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 


Joseph Ballantyve Just completed fourth success- 
Director ful tour to Pacific Coast 


| LaForge Murphy 
Oninsiinn Thea ee eon 





<m>z 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: 
mae FOSTER & DAVID 


600 Fifth Avenue - New York 








han 4042 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MRS. VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


First Prize, Conservatory of Milan, Italy 
Voice Placing and Development 
Coaching for Opera and Recitals 
Available for Private and Public Concerts 

Address, 1303 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. Phone, Harrison 3035 


5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, 











M.E.F LORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 

Mit: eacher of Singing 
Specialist of “Voce postata” ( 
Italian tone placement), 
concert, oratorio conghes- 
177 West 88th St., N, Y. 


olden secret of 
Grand Opera repertory, 


Tel., 7127 Riverside. 





Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel, 82368 Schuyler 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - : . - 














Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., 





ew York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 











CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 6426 Newgard Ave., Chicago, III 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II1. 


f= DAWLEY 


SOPRANO Paplt « of D’ Audion. 
1716 Waverley Place, ie Be 


Mme. E. B. fe SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 














ouis, Mo. 








VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 
Instruction ISS 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 





===) VirgilConservatory 





For Information 
Address - - 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








GRACE 


| WHISTLER 


Contralto 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccowans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Paut 


S. bp ses SEARS, 


{a mes Chur 
aad and We nut Sts., "Fitladelphie. 


ORGAN REC ITALS. INSTRUCTION, 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


™ Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
PF 2% West 42nd Street New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 














“She has real quality 
of tone and color.”’ 
—London Daily Telegraph 


Seeman ros Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 2128 Broadway, N. Y. 


BBONCI 








SAYS: 
“In examining a pear 6 voloe 
oe fl it at fault, 





\ Soars 
to bim to consult 
fo voloe defect that can 
her notioe, and that can- 


ugce 
There 
escape 





not be corrected by ra apitity. tremolo included, when bad 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vooal chords. 

1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 














Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 











ANDREA SARTO pes 


sooo Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic _— = ‘Le Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


ACHER OF SINGING 
_ Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
- May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


K LIBANSKY 











Management: 





Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 





Summer Course begins June 1. 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


EUGENE GOWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacua, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


wee? FILING 


HARPIST 
18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 





Studio, 




















Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
— % 
TENOR——COMPOS. R 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin fs “A Little 
Red Ribbon” ‘Moonlight and Statligh he F aite song) 


Tth Sts., ew Tork 


Hotel Marte Antoinette Preageee, 66th and 
2740 Columbus 


HALLET GILBERT Tel. 


HRISTINE 4 CHUTZ 





ONTRALTO 








ONCERTS, ORATORIL 
Professional Address: 605 W. 137th Street, New York 


John Prindle SCOTT 


= 115th 606 W. 1151h SI. New York pegheret 
ana “JOHN O'DREAMS.” “THE REVELATION,” Ete 


’ SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
6132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


John Doan 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc. 








Peore 


Director Organ Dept 
Northwestern 
University 





402 Madison Avenue New York City 
FRANK 
OPERATIC TENOR 


Exclusive Management; Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 


__ Telephones: _ Murray Hili 7058-2800. 


H. E. vw SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 








The “Svendsen” Joseph Guarnerius violin. A 
remarkable example, in marvelous state of preser 
vation Has rich and powerful tone Accompa 
nied by certificate from Royal Danish Court stating 
the fact that it was presented by Czar Alexander 
to Johann Svendsen, attested by Hamma & Co., 
and also letter from W. E. Hill & Son 


Price, $12,000.00 
Many Other Rare Violins 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 


279 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


August 17, 1916. 








MAUDE 
TUCKER 


DOOLITTLE 


Special Summer —, June 15 to Sept. 1 
606 West 116th St. New York. Phone Morsiagside 7357 


@ SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Log = Etc. 
Sage Come Howse Bide 67, Mondays and Thursdays 











Contralto 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 
Address 605 West 112th Street, New 
Telephone: Morningside 1391 


inl 
MAY MUKLE zt! 


ons. orn COLBERT 
San Francisco, Cal. 


York. 








Meseger t 
641 Post Street 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 

Concert Oratorio Recital 
Seleist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 

(LIMITED NUMBER O PUPIL S ACCEPTED) 

23 West 42nd Street: New York 














MYRTLE 


ELVYN 


PIANISTE 


Concerts Now Booking. 
Season 1916-1917. 


APPEARANCE AN ARTISTIC 
TRIUMPH. 


EVERY 









































Chicago Herald, April to, 1916: “Is pos 
sessed of a touch of appealing charm, a 
technic of great brilliancy, musicianly sensi- 
bilities.” 

Chicago Bvening Post, April 10, 1916: 
“Miss Myrtle Elvyn played with the big 
sweep that was characteristic of Lisst's 
mode of utterance... . rhe audience ap- 
plauded her most warmly.” 

Daily News, April 10, 1916: “It was in- 
telligent playing, with the large enthusiasm 
that Lisst asks for and without the heavi- 
ness to which his compositions so often 
draw the performer.” 








DIRECTION ALBERT D. GOULD, 
300 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Kimball Piano Used. 























VOICE 


MARGOLI CULTURE 


628 Riverside Drive, #. ¥. Phone, Morningside 1776 





SOPRANO First Presbyterian Church 
Personal Address, 524N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO Concert and Oratorio 
724 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Briggs Musical tee 
Chicago, Ill. 





Management: 
Steinway dg., 


WILL RHODES, J r 


TENOR 





Pittsburgh, 


‘RICHARDSON! 


Ha Management: Rasetet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


BURTON teser |... 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 














The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 4 = 3 


qualities and durability 


‘Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 














DELMAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST- ACCOMPADTST 
gor K. PL Block, + Moines, Ta. 


MRS. M. F. BORNEFELD 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
330 West 85th St., N. Y. City Phone, 5835 Schuyler 











FRANCIS WHEELER st 


Season 1916-17 


poris BARNETT 





“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich r 
and volume.”’—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


wine CADMAN | é 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Dolejsi 


Violinist 
BIRMINGHAM 











CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Management, The Welfschn Musical 
Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 


Personal address, o, enoy od. feow. 57th St., N.Y. 
hone 2365 Circle 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


a DONNA SOPRANO 


Boston ont Opera Co., 1916-17; Chicago Grand 
Opera Co., Stettin Munici Opera House ( 
many), Plauen Municipal Opera House (Germany). 
CONCERT -- OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST oand ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





== MURPHY 


T EN O R 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

For concert engagements athEA 

The WOLFSOHN eens BUR: 

1 West 34th Street, 





VIGTOR HARRIS : = 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


t, New York. 
165 West 83rd Stree in +g, Pe 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 
1 Central Avenue, Ocean Grove, 


Regitale Oratorio Opera 





x. VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


Virgil SESSION in St. Petersbu 

Florida, a ins Oct. ad. or reve Tsch 

fer gente ars addroms, A . Virgil, 567 
d Ave., New York. 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Thirty-first Season Opens September 7th. 


Illustrated Catalog sent free. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
Krusatt Hart, Curcaco, It, 





CONCERT PIANIST. Graduate pupil of CODOWSKY 
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career.”"—Jean de Reszke, 
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Elsa Fischer 
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SIXTEEN THOUSAND 
PERSONS HEAR CLAASSEN 





San Antonio Conductor Gives Symphony Concert in 
Central Park Before Vast Audience Who 
Are Vociferously Enthusiastic 
—_——— 

Arthur Claassen, conductor of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Symphony Orchestra, was invited to lead a symphony con- 
cert at The Mall in Central Park, New York, last Sun- 
day afternoon, August 13, and for this purpose an or- 
chestra of sixty assembled to answer to the baton of the 
San Antonio director. It is almost impossible to estimate 
the number of listeners. The New York Times puts the 
figure at 16,000 and says of the event: “The largest audi- 
ence since the Park was opened gathered in The Mall in 
Central Park yesterday afternoon to listen to the regular 
concert. The Park authorities believe that 16,000 persons 
were present, and the enthusiasm displayed left no doubt 
as to the popularity of the musical treat. The lack of seats 
made it difficult to handle the crowd. The police called in 
the Boy Scouts to help them with this end of the work.” 

The program led by Claassen was as follows: 

Symphony, The New World... ‘ 

Soprano Solo—Aria from Ernani..... Srevetis 
Miriam Ardini (Boston Opera Company). 

ND SR Ce ee oa ae sins oo ow 6 wrth eeukeea ete Massenct 

a, TE. TEs Gin ane tts ccececs cebesee eb ekbeeies Liszt 


Baritone Solo—Die Allmacht. ........cceccccecscsccvsees Schubert 
Courtney 


eennwe Dvorak 


.. Verdi 


Kastler. 


Ride of the Valkyries. . oe eee ss Wagner 


America. 

In spite of the limited time available for rehearsals, the 
Claassen routined beat and matured musicianship evidently 
had made his purposes clear to his men, for there was 
perfect understanding between them and the wielder of 
the baton, and he gained his intended effects easily and 
effectively. Arthur Claassen is a temperamental conductor, 
but he knows how to preserve exact balance between excess 
of feeling and dignity of interpretation, and in consequence 
his readings were charged with that happy combination, 
emotion and intellectuality. 

The “New World” gave the Texas visitor the best op- 
portunity to show his mastership, and he presented an in- 
terpretation poetical, fiery and full of variety in color, 
dynamics, and tonal nuances. It was a brilliant perform- 
ance, and it captured the fancy of the auditors completely. 

Massenet’s “Le Cid” and the Liszt rhapsody were other 
irresistible offerings, played in characteristic and fascinat- 


(Continued on page 17.) 





BRACALE OPERA’S CHANGE OF PLANS 





Company May Not Visit California and New Orleans 
During Coming Season 
—_—_—_— 

It looks very much as if the California and New Or- 
leans appearances of the Bracale Opera Company wouid 
be abandoned during the coming season owing to objec 
tions on the part of the guarantors in Havana to having 
the company appear in the United States before it is seen 
there. The Bracale contracts are being made for a ten 
weeks’ season in Havana, beginning early in 1917, with an 
option of an additional ten weeks either in the United 
States or in Central America, in case the extra season cai 


be arranged. 





GERMAN THEATRES COMBINE HERE 


Threatened Rivalry Between Opposing Houses Happily 
Eliminated 

The prospect of two rival German theatres in New Youk 
next season has most fortunately been removed, for fol- 
lowing the general trend of the times, Rudolf Christians, 
director of the Irving Place Theatre, and Hans Bartsch, 
director of the contemplated German Pandbox Theatre in 
East Fifty-seventh street, have decided to co-operate and 
amalgamate their forces. The plan is a happy one, inas- 
much as it will permit of a wide variety of production 
and repertoire, the larger spaces of the downtown house 
allowing scope for musical picces and other works requir- 
ing extensive apparatus, and the smalle: confines of the 
uptown edifice affording ideal surroundings for plays of 


a more intimate nature, on the order of the Berlin Kam- 
merspiele. 

The past achievements of the two men now at the head 
of the new project should be a sufficient guarantee for its 
high aim and ideals. Mr. Christians is an actor-manager 
of tried qualities, while Mr. Bartsch has been the inter- 
mediary through whom for years many of the best Euro- 
pean plays and comic operas have been transplanted to 
the American stage. His personal connections with all 
the important foreign authors, composers and publishers 
will enable him to continue successfully for his patrons the 
importation of novelties from abroad. 

The Irving Place Theatre is to open on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27, while the Bandbox Theatre premiére is sched- 
uled for Friday, September 29. 


Prowess Personified 


If you did not believe, as “Variations” told you not long 
ago, that present champion welter-weight violinist Albert 
Spalding and former champion heavyweight pugilist James 


_-< 





HERE THEY ARE, 


Albert Spalding. James J. Corbett. 


J. Corbett were engaged in critical discussion of the East 
vs. West tennis matches at Forest Hills, L. I., gaze upon 
this picture of the pair to prove it—not that the Musicar 
CourtieR news service needs such proof, however. It is 
prompt, efficient, correct, unrivaled. 


MUSIC AS A WELDING FORCE 





People’s Institute Ask for Concerts in Public School 
Buildings 





Music for the masses in public school buildings is urged 
by the People’s Institute, New York, in a statement issued 
in connection with an effort to raise a fund of $2000 for 
the fall work. The statement says, in part: 

“Music is a vital force tor good in a community. It 
speaks a language all understand, and breaks down the in- 
evitable barriers of suspicion, preventing the Americaniza- 
tion of the alien element in this cosmopolitan city. We 
believe the best way to bring good music to the people is 
through orchestras and singing societies, composed of 
musically inclined persons, who will give concerts in pub- 
lic school buildings for their neighbors. 

“During the seasons of 1915 and 1916, in all, 215 con- 
certs were given in public schools and in Cooper Union. 
Close on to 200,000 people attended these concerts.” 





Ysaye Coming 





R. E. Johnston announces that he has arranged with 
Eugene Ysaye for a concert tour in America during the 
months of February, March, April and May of 1917. 
Ysaye expects to sail for America about the middle of 
December, arriving here the latter part of that month. 
The month of January he expects to devote to the making 
of phonograph records, The tour will begin about Feb- 
ruary I, 1917. 


WOMAN’S ORCHESTRA 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO? 


Sokoloff May Head Such an Organization ~ Leads 
Splendid Philharmonic Event—San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra Comes to Terms With Union 
—Musicians Engaged for the Hertz Personnel 





August 5, 1916 
here is probability that an attempt will be made to estab 


San Francisco, Cal 
lish a woman's symphony orchestra in San Francisec, A 
meeting has been called, and Nikolai Sokoloff and Annie 
Little Barry have been invited to speak about the general 
topic. The idea originated with Josephine M. Fernald, 
of this city, at a musical gathering held at her home. 


Fine Philharmonic Concert 


The ninth and last but one of the summer concerts of 
the People’s Philharmonic Orchestra took place this after- 
noon in the Cort Theatre, conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
with Mariska Aldrich, 
The orchestral numbers performed included Mozart's G 


dramatic soprano, as the soloist 


minor symphony; prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” inter- 
march by 
Mme. Al 


The audience 


mezzo, “Night,” by Napravnik; and a military 
Elgar. 


drich was recalled after 


The house was the largest this season 


both her numbers. 
applauded the orchestral work and the conductor with un 
stinted enthusiasm. The and conducting were 
masterful. 


At the close of the performances 


playing 


Mrs. Jack Casserly de 


cided to continue the concerts of this organization indefi 


nitely, every other week, Sunday afternoons. This news 


was telegraphed to the Musica Courter by me, 
Comes to Terms With Union 


Announcement is made that the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, through the San Francisco Musical Association 
has reached an understanding with the Musicians’ Union 
by which weekly salaries and other matters will be ad: 
justed; and that this agreement will insure the engage- 
ment of musicians at once 

Giulio Minetti, who conducted the series of summer con 
certs of the People’s Symphony Orchestra at the Civie 
Auditorium, has been engaged as assistant conductor and 
orchestra manager of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. He is now engaging men. He will be the principal of 
the second violins. Louis Persinger has been engaged defi 
nitely as concertmaster. The 

(Continued on 


minimum salary in the 


page 25.) 


RARE CHANCE FOR ORGANISTS 


Scholarships Offered by the Guilmant School—Dr. 


William C. Carl in California 


rhe six free scholarships offered at the Guilmant Orgaa 
School, New York, for the « 
attention 
parts of the country 


season are attracting 

Students 
are applying, and among the number, 
remarkable talent 


vhich are sched 


OTT 


widespread and interest from all 


so it is reported, are many who have 
for the organ. At the examination tests 
uled for Thursday, September 28, it will undoubtedly be 
a difficult 
the successful 


matter to come to a final decision in selecting 


candidates on account of the large num 
ber who will compete tor them 
As has been already stated, the scholarships are offered 


to deserving young men and women over sixteen years 
of age, who have the necessary talent and ability, but who 
have not the funds to pay for the tuition. The full course 
of study is offered for the school year, and includes the 
specialties for which the school is noted. Several 
features for next | 


soon pe 
strengthen the course still more. 


new 


winter will announced to 


In addition to the schol 


arship department, the secretary reports an unusually 
large enrolment for the year. Besides the new students, 
many of those of former seasons will return for addi 


tional work or to take the postgraduate course 

Dr. William C. Carl is in California attending the mid 
summer encampment and “High Jinks” of the San Fran 
Gale is in the White 
an automobile trip 


cisco Bohemian Club. Clement R 
Mountains, Warren R. Hedden is on 
in Pennsylvania, Dr. Howard Duffield is summering at 
his cottage in Amagansett, and Willard Irving Nevins is 


at the Thousand Islands. 
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GIORGIO M. 


Director of the International Grand 
Opera Co., Inc, 
Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


Summer Season for Teachers and Singers 
from June ist to September joth 


(Mon., Wed., Thurs., and Sat.) 


NEWCOMB: 


PASQUALE AMATO IS 
HEARD IN NEW ROLE 


Metropolitan Opera Baritone Unwittingly Masquerades 
as Super-Phonograph 


- 
» 


Pasquale Arhato was the unconscious perpetrator of a 
harmless joke on a visitor at Lake Placid, N. Y., where 
the singer is spending the summer. Victor Herbert was 
speeding by. the baritone’s home with a friend in his fast 
motorboat, the “Natoma.” As_ they near the 
house, Mr. Amato happened to be singing the “Prologue,” 
from “Pagliacci,” so Mr. Herbert throttled down his 
engine, and said to his friend, “The people in that house 
have the most remarkable phonograph I have ever heard. 
The visitor listened for several moments, 


passed 


Listen to that!” 
until the baritone paused, and proceeded to produce a 
series of runs which caused the 
listener's mouth to open in stupefied wonder. Finally, he 
leaned over and exclaimed hoarsely in Mr. Herbert's ear: 
“If they will sell me that instrument, I will give them 


and musical furbelows, 


double what they paid for it!” 

“Better come up and look at it first,” said Mr. Herbert, 
Whereupon they 
to the “phono- 


enough money!” 
introduced 


“and see if you have 


and the visitor was 
When the joke was explained to Mr. Amato, he 
roared with laughter, the idea, 


that he has told the story to his friends upon every oc- 


landed 
graph.” 


and was so amused at 


casion that has presented itself. 


A Delightful Monteagle Program 


Monteagle, August 5, 1916 
On July 24, in Assembly Auditorium, a quartet com 
posed of Liora Withers, Parmelia Gale, con 


Robert Loren Quait, tenor, and Louis Kreidler, 


soprano; 
tralto; 
baritone, all of Chicago, gave a song recital to an ap- 
preciative audience. Harriet Bacon MacDonald, teacher 
of the Dunning System in the Assembly School of Music, 
Her work was delightfully artistic 
the demands 


acted as accompanist. 


in every respect and she more than met 
made upon her. 

The ensemble singing of the quartet was exceptionally 
good and won much favorable comment, but the 
work of the individual artists constituted the greater part 


iach singer proved to be an artist. Mr. 


solo 


of the program 
Quait’s splendid lyric tenor; Mme. Withers’ pure soprano, 
dramatic at times and again colored with a delicate ten- 
Mr. Kreidler with his classic, substantial style, 

Gale with her charming finesse and warmth, 


derness ; 
and Mme 
presented a program that for genuine enjoyment was fully 
satisfying even to the most fastidious in this Chautauqua 
audience 
The program: Two quartets: “The Spirit of Spring” 
(“Morning of the Year”) (Cadman), “Four Gipsy Songs” 
(Brahms); “Ich Liebe Dich” (Grieg), “Ungedu!d” (Schu- 
bert), “She Rested by the Broken Brook” (Coleridge- 
Taylor), “Hymn to the Night” (words by Longfellow) 
(Campbell-Tipton), Mr. Quait; “Depuis le jour” 
(“Louise”) (Charpentier), “The Nightingale Has a Lyre 
of Gold” (Whelpley), “Eros” (Grieg), “A Burst of 
Melody” (Seller), Mme. Withers; “Hear Me, Ye Winds 
Waves” (“Julius Caesar”) (Handel), “Der Jaeger,” 
“Zur Johannesnacht” (Grieg), “Toreador Song” (“Car- 
men”) (Bizet), Mr. “The Wind Speaks” 
(Schaefer), “Indian Lullaby” (Bauer), “Japanese Death 
Song” (Sharpe), “The Persian Captive” (Mabel Daniels), 
Mme. Gale; (Verdi), quartet. 
Mitton Cook. 


and 


Kreidler ; 


quartet from “Rigoletto” 


Reed Miller Has Troubles of His Own 

There is but one fly in Reed Miller's ointment of con- 
tentment this summer, and that too small to count except 
in the hypercritical eyes of the tenor himself. Mr. Miller 
confided his woe to his manager, Loudon Charlton, as 
follows: “I am very glad to be singing this summer, 
and the Chautauqua tour is proving a great success, both 
for Mme. Van der Veer and myself. But this is the first 
summer in years when I have not been able to enjoy the 
luxury of a closely cropped head. 1 appreciate, of course, 
that flowing locks are not quite as essential to a singer 
as to a pianist, but on the other hand I fear that my 
audiences would be so fascinated by the unexpected 
bumps that a complete hair cut would reveal that they 
might fail to pay attention to my dulcet tones. But next 
A short cut to a hair cut the momeni 


summer, watch me! 


the season ends!” 


Ernest Hutcheson a Precocious Child 


There is not much about Ernest Hutcheson’s serious 
and dignified mien today to suggest the “Little Ernest 
Hutcheson” of the infant prodigy days, when all Australia 
was talking about the diminutive pianist. Mr. Hutcheson 
has several photographs that are much on the Lord Faun- 


tleroy order, with a complete assortment of curls con- 
trasting with the pianist’s neatly cropped head at present, 
and enough frills and furbelows to decorate a shop window. 
Some amusing stories are told of these prodigy days. The 
youngster was so feted and petted, and received so much 
attention wherever he appeared, that he was in danger of 
becoming spoiled. His guardian decided, therefore, that 
he must stop playing at private musicales. But an invita- 
tion to play for the Governor of Victoria, at the Executive 
Mansion, could not be refused, and the guests were par- 
ticularly requested not to speak to the little performer, 
who was simply to play his program and retire. The 
distinguished company arrived, and the child, watching it, 
grew more and more puzzled as no one approached him. 
At last, going to the Governor, and pulling that dignitary’s 
sleeve, he said, with a wave of his arm toward the assem- 
blage: “I say; tell them who I am, please! 


” 


Richard Keys Biggs Gives Recital 
at Organists’ Convention 


Richard Keys Biggs, the young American concert or- 
ganist, gave a recital before an audience of three thou- 
sand musicians and music lovers on Tuesday evening, 
August 1, in Springfield, Mass., the occasion being the 
convention of the National Association of Or- 

His program consisted of Second Suite (dedi- 


annual 
ganists. 
cated to Mr. Biggs), Rogers; fantasia in C minor, Bach; 
scherzo, Dethier; adagio from the third sonate, Guilmant ; 
“Chant de Printemps,” Bonnet; “Pastorale,” Vretblad; 
prelude and fugue in C minor, Bach; “Marche Nocturne,” 
MacMaster; “Liebestod (“Tristan and Isolde”), Wagner ; 
“Forest Murmurs” (“Siegfried”), Wagner; “Magic Fire” 
(“Walkire”), Wagner; “Ride of the Valkyries” (“Wal- 


kure’), Wagner. 
Che “Springfield Union” of August 2, speaks as follows 
of Mr. 


The evening 


sige’s performance: 


recital was a great treat for lovers of tonal possi 


bilities in the organ, albeit the program was of a very exacting na- 
ture. Mr. Riggs 
afternoon with two fine specimens of the grand old kappelmeister, 
the first a shining “‘Fantasia,”’ and the other a better known “Pre 
Fugue,” with prodigious difficulties in pedaling. In few 


made up for the complete absence of Bach in the 


lude and 
compositions more than this can the tremendous possibilities in the 
more music be better shown or, for that 
natter, the astonishing and masterly technic of the organist. Mr 


Biggs’ marked skill and ability were further illustrated in his playing 


majestic forms of organ 


four Wagnerian numbers with which his concert closed. 
Isolde” “Stainless 


blessed sweeping 


of the 

In the “Tristan and 
Knighthood” 
coustantiy 


suggestive of the 
long 
“Magic 


music, 
strains of memory, with its 
changing key, in the 
where the different 
the organ stops in the savage and intricate splendor 
of the Walkyries, and in the wonderfully 
wierd and picturesque “Forest Murmurs’? number, at the close of 
which the celebrated city curfew got in its rather deadly and dis- 
concerting work, the temperament and interpretative qualities 
in Mr 

The audience 
relish, however, the pieces in lighter vein, which, like flashes of sun- 
across an atmospherically heavy afternoon, gave greater cheer. 
“Scherzo” by the same Gaston 
short seasons ago our “revised” 


chords in familiar Fire” 


orchestration, instruments are so wonderfully 


reproduced by 


hurricane ride of the 


poet 
Biggs’ playing were worthy of all praise. 


showed itself quite inclined to enjoy with keener 
shine 
rhe first of 
Dethier, who dedicated only a few 
South Church organ. The dash and fervor of this, following the 
re'igious and reflective Bach, were refreshingly delightful 
The dashing and koboldish ‘‘Nocturne,” by 
“marched” right of the 
the bright particular gems of the concert was 
Meditation,” 
most 


these was the vivid 


far more 
and roundly applauled. 
MacMaster, literally 


but one of 


into the sensibilities 
hearers; 
the organist’s own “Sunset played at the concert’s end 
long a dainty and effective 
which a haunting flute melody is upborne by a rich and sweet sus 


alter insistence composition in 
taining accompaniment. 

Mr. Biggs 
whose qualities we are 


with the 
is for 


contributed much to our acquaintance new 


organ of daily learning—that there 
many days yet a great deal to learn! 


Tom Dobson, “a Unique Singer 
of Unique Songs” 


“A unique singer of unique songs,” is the term fre- 
quently used to describe the art of Tom Dobson, and the 
phrase suggests to a nicety the place this talented young 
tenor from Portland, Ore., has Mr. Dobson’s en- 
tertainments are altogether different from the conven- 
tional recital, not only in the nature of the program, but 


A young, boyish look- 


won. 


in the manner of its presentation. 
ing chap strolls to his seat at the piano in the most leisure- 
ly fashion, seemingly unconscious that an audience is 
waiting to hear him, and apparently wholly indifferent to 
the responsibilities weighing upon his broad shoulders. 
He strikes a few chords with scarcely a glance at the keys, 
and begins to sing in a naive and direct way that seems 
to be the perfect expression of the idea he has in mind. 
The auditor scarcely realizes he is in a theatre; it is more 
as if he were in a drawing room. By the use of every 
play of facial express'on known to the skilled actor, he 
establishes an irresistible atmosphere of intimacy. 





Says the London Musical Standard about Leigh Henry 
(an article by whom, written at the internment camp at 
Ruhleben, Germany, appeared in the Musicat Courter of 
July 13): “He is a writer and critic of singular discretion 
and understanding.” 
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NICOLO PAGANINI 


Some Paris and London Receipts of the Violinist—Stories of His Penuriousness—His Present of 20,000 Francs to 








Hector Berlioz—Some Personal Traits—How He Helped Rossini Out of a Difficulty 


ca 


sal AAA 


As a man Paganini was not without his failings, and 
of these undoubtedly the greatest was his miserliness. 
He loved gold, and the more he earned the more he de- 
sired. In the famous “Red Book” found among his ef- 
fects, can be seen all of the accounts he kept, including 
his concert receipts, covering a period of many years. 
A glance at his Parisian receipts on the occasion of his 
first visit to the French capital will be found of interest. 
They have never since been equalled by any violinist, or 
in fact by any artist. He gave eleven concerts there 
between March 9 and April 24, most of which occurred in 
the Opera House. His receipts were as follows: 

First concert, March 9, 1831, 19,080 francs. 

Second concert, March 13, 15,771 francs. 

Third concert, March 20, 21,895 francs. 

Fourth concert, March 23, 20,929 francs. 

Fifth concert, March 27, 16,014 francs. 

Sixth concert, April 1, 14,436 francs. 

Seventh concert, Apri! 3, 14,113 francs. 

Eighth concert, April 8, 16,063 francs. 

Ninth concert, April 15 (given in the Italian Theatre), 
9,144 francs. 

Tenth concert (a charity concert for the poor), 6,105 
francs. 

Eleventh 
francs. 

His entire receipts for the eleven concerts, given within 


concert, April 24, farewell concert, 11,502 


the space of six weeks, were 165,052 francs. 

This record is all the more remarkable when one con- 
siders that money then had fully three times the value it 
has today, and that the drawing capacity of artists was 
then scarcely one-tenth of what it is now. 

In London Paganini earned even more, the receipts of 
his first nine concerts, given between June 3 and July 
15, amounting to £8,372 sterling, or nearly £1,000 a concert 

And everywhere the wizard went it was 
prices from three to six times the ordinary, 
Paganini earned millions 


on the average. 
the same story 
and everywhere sold out houses. 


Paganini’s Stinginess 


And yet he spent practically nothing on himself, being 
wholly indifferent to luxury or even ordinary creature 
comforts. Rossini tells the following story of his stingi 
ness. When he was earning 20,000 francs a night at Paris 
he dined with his son Achille at a cheap restaurant, order- 
ing one two-franc dinner, which he divided between the 
also tells the fol- 

One night, after 


two of them. The famous composer 
lowing anecdote of the great violinist. 
a very successful concert, he gave the cabman who drove 
him te his hotel one france. The coachman well knew 
who Paganini was and, looking at the solitary piece of 
money, he said appealingly. “Maéstro, you have delighted 
all Paris tonight. You have earned thousands of francs 
with your violin, aad yet you give me only one solitary 
“Yes,” replied the viclinist, “but I played on 


franc!” 
When you can drive me home on one wheel 


one string. 
I will give you more.” 


Paganini and the Doctor’s Bill 


The following characteristic story, illustrating the great 
violinist’s penuriousness, even got into the Parisian press. 
Paganini had been the guest of an English friend living 
in Paris, Douglas Loveday by name, and had enjoyed his 
hospitality for three months. Among Loveday’s friends, 
who calJed almost daily, was a physician, and Paganini, 
who was for the most part of his life in poor health, re- 
peatedly sought professional advice from him. When the 
violinist was about to leave Paris, he received a bill from 
the doctor, amounting to 110 francs for professional 
services, Paganini was exasperated at this, and even went 
go far as to declare that Loveday had forced the doctor 
upon him in order to secure a new patient for his friend, 
that the professional advice had been given merely in the 
form of harmless conversation, and that the physician was 
wholly ingompetent, anyhow. It was only under protest that 
he paid the 110 francs. Shortly afterwards Loveday received 
from Paganini a bill of 26,400 francs, 2,400 francs for 
twelve lessons, which the Italian had given his daughter, 
and 2,400 francs for having played eight times at Loveday’s 
house. But Loveday rose to the occasion and retaliated by 
sending Paganini a bill of 37,800 francs for three months’ 
board and lodging. Moreover, he gave Paganini’s letter 
that contained the bill to the Parisian press, so that the 
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whole ridiculous affair became noised abroad, to the great 
detriment of the artist’s reputation. 
Paganini and Berlioz 

The bad impression that this affair made was later 
effaced by Paganini’s present of 20,000 francs to Hector 
Berlioz, who was at that time in direst need. Accompany- 
ing the money was the following letter from Paganini: 

Dear FrRitnp—Berlioz is the only worthy successor to Beethoven, 
and I, as a witness of your glorious works, which are worthy of 
your genius, consider it my duty to make you a present of 20 000 
francs, with the request that you will not refuse it. Be Fe 

The same day, when the young composer called on the 
great violinist to express his thanks, Paganini hugged 
him, saying: “Don’t speak of it. I deserve no thanks. It 
was the sincerest joy and the deepest satisfaction of my 
whole life. You have touched me as I never though to 
be touched. You are continuing the majestic art of Bee 
thoven.” 

Soon all Paris was talking of the affair, which added 
greatly to Berlioz’s fame. And yet Paris was not wholly 
convinced of Paganini’s generosity. 
who claimed that the money did not come from Paganini 
at all, but was given by a rich patron of Berlioz in Paga- 
nini’s name in order to further Berlioz’s reputation. An- 
other version of the affair was that Paganini had been 
forced to give the money to Berlioz by the proprietor and 


There were those 


editor of one of the leading papers of Paris. He had 





asked the violinist to assist at a charity concert, but the 
latter had refused, at which the editor was so enraged 
that he threatened to institute a press campaign against 
him. These, however, are rumors only, Strange to say, 
there is no mention made of this sum of 20,000 francs 
in Paganini’s “Red Book,” in which he kept an account 
of all receipts and expenditures. The affair will probably 
never be wholly cleared up. In any case, a good deed was 
done, and Berlioz was wholly convinced of Paganini’s 


generosity. 
The Violinist’s Effects 


Among the things that were sold at auction, when the 
great violinist’s effects were disposed of, a couple of years 
ago, were the private coach, in which he traveled on his 
tours through Europe; numerous unpublished manuscripts, 
many interesting portraits and caricatures, and the “Red 
Book” referred to above, the violin on which he first 
practised as a child, unpublished letters and many other 
relics of the celebrated Italian. The sum demanded by 
the heirs for the entire estate was two million frances, but 
as no one could be found who would pay that much, it 


was finally sold at auction 
Some Personal Characteristics 


Paganini was an exceedingly frugal man. He cared 


not for the delights of the table, and ate the simplest 
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MORE INTERESTING PAGANINI PICTORIAL DATA. 


1. Facsimile of Berlioz’s reply to Paganini’s letter expressing the composer’s unbounded joy and gratitude 


Berlioz, who as a young man, received a donation of twenty thousand francs from Paganini 
It is, however, a very poor likeness and far inferior to those published in earlier 


acsimile of Paganini’s !etter to Hector Berlioz announcing the violinist’s donation of twenty thousand 


widely circulated during his tours of Europe. 
articles of this series. 4. i 
francs to the young composer. 


2. Hector 
3. A Paganini portrait that was 
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food, Often he would take for breakfast nothing but a 
cup of chocolate, and for supper again only a cup of tea. 
hotel he always demanded a quiet room, 
immaterial to him whether this was a 
garret or the finest in the 
was greatly excited. It is an 
never heard to practice during 
At re- 


lis- 


On arriving at hi 
and it was quite 


tiny room in the quarters 


house. On concert days he 
fact that he wa 
that he traveled through Europe. 
himself that there 
would play. He made great de- 
upon the the orchestra, and if the 
take was made he would often repeat the en- 
After a 
eemed to be an epileptic 
cold 
was so weak that it could hardly 


absolute 
all the 


hearsals he first 


vear 
assured were no 
teners present before he 
mands musicians in 
slightest mi 
was often so ex- 
He was pale 


with beads ot 


tire composition concert he 


hausted that he 
and covered 


as death, his kin was 


perspiration, his pulse 
be felt, 


state He 


slow in recovering from such a 
mut he loved his son Achill 


ind he was very 
made tew friends, 


almost to the point of idolatry, Achill became sole heir 


to his large fortune 


Paganini as a Conductor 


Liszt Paganini never had a friend, but 
this as an 
with Rossini He 
eat predicament 
violinist’s career, before he had left 

“Mathilda von Chabran,” was 
Apollo Theatre, but on the day 
shock, and 


To Rossini’s greatest 


that 


j 
ciated 


exaggeration, for he was on very intimate 
helped the famous com- 


It was in Rome during 


term Once 
poser out of a «gt 
the early 
Italy 


to le 


part of the 


Rossini's new opera 


brought out at the 


before the production the conductor had a 


there to take his place. 


astonishment Paganini volunteered to conduct the novelty, 


was ho one 
and although he had only a few hours to acquaint himself 
work with such a penetrating 
fire and 


with the score, he led the 


intentions and such 


composer's 


and orchestra and public were all car- 


insight into the 


élan that singer 


ried away. It was such an enormous success that Paga- 
nini was called upon to conduct three further perform- 


ances. It demonstrated Paganini’s musicianship, and Ros 


forgot the tavor 


(To be ce 


Sint never 
ntinued.) 


Carrefio Plays Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in Germany 


i Carrefo is the first pianist since the begin- 
Tschai- 


Mme. Teres; 
ning ot 
kowsky concerto 
This she played with all her wonted fire and elas- 


to place upon her program the 


in D minor, at any concert given in Ger- 


the war 


many 
ticity, and not content with having accomplished this heroic 


task, followed it with the Chopin E minor and Liszt E flat 
mayor concertos 

Probably this season has played a program of 
such heroic proportions, and the undiminished vitality and 
remarkable woman electrified 


no on 


virtuosity of this 
which filled the vast spaces of the Philhar- 


brillant 
an audience 


moni 


Florio Artist-Pupil in Recital at Belmar 


Ella Markell, contralto, soloist of the largest Methodist 
church of Asbury Park, N 
on August 10, at the Methodist Church of Belmar, N. J. 
Mrs. Markell form, her lovely voice 
retaining its usual sweetness and delighting her hearers 
it might be said that Mrs. Markell was 
Elfert Florio, who 


J., give a very successful recital 


was in splendid 


constantly. indeed 
a credit to her distinguished teacher, M 
is responsible for her career 

Che numbers on her program were the following: “Sun- 
set,” Dudley Buck; “The Beautiful Land of Nod,” Green; 
“The Song of the Desert,” Ross; “War,” Rogers, and “The 


Grey Wolf,” Burleigh 


WERRENRATH COMPLETES SERIES 


Third Lecture-Recital With Modern 
Songs as Subject 


Baritone Gives 


Summer students this year at New York University were 
unusually fortunate in that they were privileged to listen 
to three lecture-recitals by that splendid artist and delight- 
ful gentleman, Reinald Werrenrath. The first two of these 
events were treated at length in last week’s issue of the 
Musicat Courier; they dealt with Lied and with the oper- 
atic aria. On Tuesday evening, August 8, his subject was 
the modern song, and in this connection he gave the fol- 
lowing program: “Fior di dolcezza sei” (Valle de Paz), 
“Sei la vita mia!” (Mario Costa), “Tristezza 
Crepuscolare” (Francesco Santoliquilo), “Wanderer’s 
Nachtlied” (Joseph Marx), “Auf Wachtposten” (Hans 
Hermann), “Hochsommer” (Felix Weingartner), “Daheim” 
(Hugo Kaun), “La Lettre” (Louis Aubert), “Sylvie” and 
“Aprés un Réve” (Gabriel Fauré), “The Unremembered” 
(F. Morris Class), “In the Foggy Dew” (Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis), “To a Messenger” (Frank La Forge), 
“Time Enough” (Deems Taylor), and the “Song of the 
Timber Trail” (Stanley Avery). 

“Time Enough,” by Deems Taylor, is an exquisite lullaby, 
which was published only recently. It was the first time 
Mr. Werrenrath had sung it in public, and, as he remarked, 
It was of 


morta ne 


it is essentially a song for a woman's voice. 
interest also to know that the composer of each of the 
five songs of the group in English is known to Mr. Wer- 
renrath; one of them, Deems Taylor, being present on this 
particular occasion. At the of the program, the 
baritone graciously gave as an encore “To You, Dear 
Heart,” by Morris Class, which he admitted was perhaps 
his favorite among songs by American composers. 


close 


Of course, it is scarcely necessary to remark that. his 
audience was deligitted with the beauty of his interpreta- 
tions and his splendid art, since these qualities have come 
to be synonymous with his name. The only adverse 
criticism heard in connection with the recital was to the 
effect that his audience was disappointed to think that 
there were to be no more of these delightful events 

Commendation is also due Harry Spier, who is Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s invaluable ally at the piano. His accompaniments 
were those of the sincere artist, and he well deserved the 
recognition which Mr. Werrenrath gave him at the close 
of the program, when he insisted that he share the ap- 
plause with him. 


Over Seventy Engagements for Next 
Season Booked for Zoellner Quartet 


“Let the living profit by their labors” is the belief of the 
members of the Zoellner String Quartet, and having this 
theory, they consistently put it into practice by playing 
unknown works which are of value, especially those of 
American composers. Last season, having found two works 
of distinction, they lost no time in acquainting the Ameri- 
can public with them. These were the “Indian Dances” of 
Charles S. Skilton and the quartet in D by Arthur Nevin, 
both these composers being professors at the University of 
Kansas. These chamber music numbers were played in 
the various sections by the quartet and received with much 
enthusiastic applause. Both these compositions are dedi- 
cated to the quartet. 

This will be the fourth season in which this organization 
has been under the management of Harry Culbertson, of 
Chicago, and a contract for five years has just been signed. 
A few of the engagements already booked for 1916-17 
include appearances in Bluffton, Wis.; Moorhead, Minn.; 


Dubuque, Ia.; Northfield, Minn.; Huron, S. Dak.; Ver- 
milion, S. Dak.; Yankton, S. Dak.; Valley City, N. Dak.; 
Mankato, Minn.; Faribault, Minn.; Wichita, Kan. (three 
dates); Topeka, Kan.; Kirksville, Mo.; Newton, Kan.; 
Mexico, Mo.; Chanute, Kan.; Independence, Kan.; Sioux 
City, Ia.; Warrensburg, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Boston, 
Mass.; New York; Chicago (three appearances) ; Alma, 
Mich.; Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Lawrenceville, 
N. J.; Red Bank, N. J.; Durham, N. H.; Peru, Neb. ; Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; Kenosha, Wis.; Maryville, Mo.; Monmouth, 
Ill.; Peru, Ind.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Billings, Mont.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Charleston, Ill.; Brainard, Minn.; Albert 
Lea, Minn.; Paducah, Ky.; Godfrey, Ill; Lindsborg, Kan. ; 
Arkansas City, Kan., etc., etc. Mr. Culbertson has also 
booked them for ten dates in Canada, ten in the state of 
Washington and a tour of California under the local di- 
rection of L. E. Behymer. 


MUSICAL BASEBALL 


Sousa vs. Pryor 


The championship of the Musical Baseball League will 
be decided this week when Sousa’s Band meets Pryor’s 
Band on the Long Branch (N. J.) diamond, John Philip 
Sousa will be in the box for the former Hippodromites 
and Arthur Pryor will twirl for the Arcadians. Both of 
these stars are expected to shine; Sousa’s “hits” are al- 
ways record ones, and Pryor’s “slides” have never failed 
to reach home, Both men, it is known, can “stand” a 
great deal and each is expected to “put ’em over.” 

While the batteries have been announced, the line up 
is still uncertain. It is expected that the tuba artists will 
play First Base, and there will be plenty of “seconds” to 
choose from. The “thirds” will be played by the harpists. 
The drummer will probably “heat it” out to “short”; the 
catchers will probably be the Sousa phonist and Pryor 
phonist, and the rest of the band will most likely play 
It is expected the piccolo players will score 

There ought to be plenty of “singles” and 
married men, too, in fact. The pitchers themselves will 
keep count. Umpires? It is certain, anyway, that no 
one will get exhausted, and both teams expect to do a 
lot of “scoring.” Each man may have some “sacrificing” 
to do, but it is hoped all the players will “B” natural again 
when it is all over, and that no feelings will be hurt. 

The for the benefit of a local 


charity. 


in the field. 
the most runs. 


game will be played 


Robsarte and the War 


Lionel Robsarte motors to New York from his Rock- 
land County tarm five days a week to take care of the 
influx of professionals and out of town teachers, seeking 
his advice on practical voice work. 

Frederic Wilhelm Norbert, the German opera basso, is 
at work with Mr. Robsarte, also Gaston de Blanchard, 
leading baritone of Lyons and Marseilles, and Frederic 
formerly with the Moody-Manners 
Opera Company, England. Betty Wheeler, the soprano 
vaudeville star, is taking lessons daily. “The war,” says 
Mr. Robsarte, “seems to help the teachers as well as the 


Prendergast, tenor, 


munition plants.” 


Spalding Setting Riley Poems 


Coincident with the news of the recent death of James 
Whitcomb Riley comes the announcement that Albert 
Spalding, the violinist, has been hard at work during his 
summer vacation setting a number of the popular Riley 


poems to music. 
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Antonio Sala to Tour America 





There is a great deal of interest being manifested in the 
announcement from the office of Harry Culbertson of Chi- 
cago that the remarkable young Spaniard, Antonio Sala, 
cellist, will tour the United States this coming season. Al- 
though this artist is but twenty-one years old, he has been 
cellist to the Spanish court, a coveted honor that is sought 





ANTONIO SALA, 
Cellist. 


hy many but bestowed on few. That he is exempt from 
military service and able to make his contemplated tour is 
due to the intervention of King Alfonso. Sala’s reputation 
is, of course, not confined to Spain. In Paris he has been 
declared by competent authorities to be one of the finest 
cellists of today. So great is his popularity in Spain that 
he was chosen as soloist at the coronation concert in 1911. 
He played a sonata by Porpora and shorter numbers by 
Chopin and Popper, displaying excellent technical re- 
sources as well as rare interpretative grasp. 

The first impression created by Sala upon his appear- 
ance on a concert stage is favorable because of his good 
looks, his grace, and his extraordinary composure. Fur- 
thermore, he is a thorough master of his instrument, and 
has wonderful tone and perfection of technic. Despite his 
warm Latin temperament, his playing is classically beau- 
tiful and artistically sound. He is free, also, from all af- 
fectation and scorns the cheap, sentimental effects which 
some misguided performers employ. His pianissimo is 
especially beautiful. 

Sala began the study of the cello at the age of five, and 
when he was eight he was ready for his first concert. At 
eleven he played for the first time at the court of Madrid 
and a year later made a long tour of Spain. When only 
thirteen he won the first prize at the Conservatoire at Bar- 
celona, from which he is a graduate. In 1912 he made a 
five months’ tour of South America, achieving a brilliant 
success, as the press comments everywhere that he ap- 


peared serve to show. 





Francis Rogers Heard at Seal Harbor, Me. 





At the Jordan Pond House, Seal Harbor, Me., on Tues- 
day, August 8, Francis Rogers, the eminent baritone, was 
heard in joint recital with Loraine Wyman. Mr. Rogers’ 
program numbers included songs by Handel, Sarti, Para- 
dies, Scontrino, Tosti, “The Day Is No More” (Car- 
penter), “On the Steppe” (Gretschaninoff), “O White’s 
the Moon” (MacCunn), “Love’s Ritornella” (Cooke) and 
“My Song Is of the Sturdy North’ (German). Mr. 
* Rogers was also heard in duets with Miss Wyman, these 
including “Grive Grivette” and “Au Clair de la Lune,” two 
charming numbers from the Old French, and the familiar 
“It was a Lover and His Lass,” of Walthew. Miss Wyman 
pleased in old songs from France and some old English 
songs and ballads. 

Mrs. Louis Smith was at the piano. 

Among the well known musicians who were present on 
this occasion were a number of those who are helping to 
make Seal Harbor the summer musical capital. These in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Mr. and Mrs, Ernest 
Schelling, Reinhold von Warlich, Mrs. Harold Bauer, etc. 





Loisa Patterson in America 





Loisa Patterson, who has been in Italy for the last 
three or four years coaching with the late Maestro Lom- 
bardi, and since his death with Leopold Mugnone, has re- 
turned to America for the summer. She expects, how- 
ever, to go back to Italy in the fall in order to resume 
her work in opera there. Notices of Miss Patterson’s 


success both in concert and opera in Italy during the past 
winter have appeared from time to time in the Musicat 
CourRIER. 





Laura E. Morrill’s Pupil 
Successful in Buenos Aires 





In far away Buenos Aires, Argentine, one of Laura E. 
Morrill’s artist-pupils is achieving marked success as a con- 
tralto singer of unusual merit. This is Jessie Pamplin, 
whom those who have watched the progress of the various 
pupils studying with this eminent teacher, will remember 
not only as a singer of talent, but as an accomplished 
linguist and charming woman. It does indeed speak well 
for her ability that she, a Yankee girl, has been chosen 
to sing frequently in this southern country, and her num- 
bers are for the most part in French. On the occasion of 
a festive day Mrs. Pamplin sang Moussorgsky’s “Berceuse 
du Pauvre,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chant Indoue” and Gaito’s 
This latter was given its first pres- 
The press of 


“Fior di Speranza.” 
entation in Buenos Aires on that occasion. 
that city has united in praise of her splendid artistic ability 
and cultured taste, especially as a singer of Lied. 

This summer Mrs. Morrill has spent the major portion 
of her time in teaching at her delightful studios in the 


LAURA E. MORRILL (RIGHT) AND BERTHA STOKES 
At Flushing, N. Y. 





Hotel Majestic, New York. Occasionally, however, she 
finds time to visit friends and pupils at their summer 
homes. In the accompanying snapshot Mrs. Morrill is 
shown at the home of Bertha Stokes at Flushing L. I. 





Lucile Lawrence Joins Bracale Opera Company 





Lucile Lawrence, the American prima donna, who has 
made so excellent a reputation for herself in Italy during 
the past few years, and who appeared in her native fand 
for the first time since her return at the outdoor per 
formance of Verdi’s “Requiem” at the New York Polo 
Grounds in June, has just signed a contract to sing lead- 
ing roles with the Bracale Opera Company during the 
coming season, Her debut with the company will be 
made as the Girl in Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West.” 
Miss Lawrence was the first American to sing this role, 
which she did in Italy at the special request of Puccini 
himself and Tito Riccordi. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander Is Partial 
to Debussy and Strauss 








“Undoubtedly the music of Claude Debussy and Richard 
Strauss is the music of tomorrow,” is the opinion ex- 
pressed by Caroline Hudson-Alexander recently at her 
summer home in Lovell, Me. “While so widely different, 
they are alike in their masterful control of the musical 
situation, the one among the Latins, the other among the 
Teutons. Personally, i am partial to Debussy, and I al- 
ways aim to include one or two of his songs in each of 
my recital programs—of which, by the way, I have pre- 
pared several for next season, which I think are quite 
out of the ordinary.” 





Dorothy Lane Sings at Lake Mohegan 





Dorothy Lane, contralto, a pupil of Mrs. Henry Smock 
Boice, of New York, sang at the Academy, Lake Mohegan, 
N. Y., on Tuesday evening, August 8. Miss Lane was 
greatly admired by her audience and held them spellbound 
during her songs. After the concert she was complimented 
upon the artistic way in which she rendered her selections, 
also for her diction which was excellent. Her voice is 
characterized by sweetness, charm and strength. Miss 
Lane is the possessor of a very attractive personality. 
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The Russian Pianist 


NEW YORK 

“The young man is in his chosen field an 
extraordinary virtuoso. He has a color 
sense which is amazingly delicate and his 
mastery of tonal character through touch 
and pedaling is not surpassed by that of any 
other pianist known to this public.”—W. J. 
Henderson in New York Sun, December 6, 
IQI5. 


BOSTON 


“He has an undisputable and amazing 
technique ; he is a master of a singing qual- 
ity of tone, he employs shading as he does 
his incisive stinging and wholly individual 
attacks in a graphic, stimulating manner. 
His playing releases a tremendous amount 
of nervous energy. From the beginning to 
the end of a composition an electrical stream 
pulses through it glowing in repose, burn- 
ing in the climaxes, always vital.”—Boston 
Globe, January 12, 1916. 


CHICAGO 

“A touch of great charm, technical equip- 
ment unusually complete, a poetic imagina- 
tion.”—Felix Borowski in Chicago Herald, 
April 20, 1916. 


LONDON 


“An excellent pianist.”—London Globe, 
July 5, 1913. 
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THE VOICE PROBLEM FROM 
A PHYSICIANS VIEWPOINT 


By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M. S., M. D., Adjunct Professor in Fordham 
University, New York City 








The Tonsil Question 


rhis is a matter of such vital importance to the singer 
that one ought to go into it more fully than is possible 
here, but I wish, at least, to set down some of the salient 
facts. 

In the first place, when a physician speaks of tonsils, 
he usually has in mind that they are not two but four in 
number—the adenoid situated in the vault of the pharynx 
behind the nose, the lingual tonsil at the very base of the 
tongue, and the lateral or faucial tonsils situated, one on 
of the tongue, just below the free border of 
the soft palate. It is with these latter that we are espe- 
cially concerned, since they are so frequently subject to 


each side 


acute infection with the onset of violent symptoms. 

In so far as we know, the tonsils have no special func- 
tion. Like the appendix, they are supposed to represent 
persisting, evolutionary yet decadent organs which have 
long since served any good purpose, and are about to 
disappear from the body economy forever. 

Within the past decade the tonsils have been subjected 
to a great deal of study and scientific experimentation. 
Some of the best minds in the profession have gone very 
thoroughly into their life history, results of their removal, 
etc.,, in an effort to determine their importance, but thus 
far very little said in their favor, and they are 
condemned to be removed whenever such removal seems 


can be 


necessary. 
are in the last analysis only two chief reasons 
first, when they are so en- 


There 
for cutting the tonsils out 
larged that they interfere with speaking or swallowing ; 
second, when they are diseased, regardless of size. The 
greatly enlarged tonsil is not in most cases dangerous 
it is merely a nuisance, a mechanical obstruction in the 
throat; but the diseased tonsil, on the other hand, is a 
menace to good health, and may be the remote cause of 
utimely death. 

The construction of the tonsil is very favorable to in- 
a small round or flattened mass of gland 
tissue, studded with small follicles. These 
follicles stand ready to catch particles of food and drink, 
germs which are ever present in the mouth, and, in fact, 
any debris cast off from the mucous membrane lining of 
the buccal (mouth) cavity. When putrefactive germs 
find a place in one or more of these crypts, there is just 


fection. It is 


holes called 


sufficient heat and moisture to cause them to multiply, and 
in a few hours we have the well known sore throat, red- 
ness, internal swelling, pain on swallowing, glandular 
swelling in the neck, general malaise and rise of tempera- 
ture to 102 or 103 degrees Fahrenheit. Pain in the back 
and bones, and general depression, are due to the absorp- 
tion of poisonous (toxic) material into the blood stream, 
and its subsequent effect on the nerve centers. 

About this time Nature 
and the body begins to manufacture a toxin of its own 
which is intended to neutralize the effect of the germ 
toxin. But, in many cases, the germ toxin has a great 
handicap over the body antitoxin, and several days pass 
by before the invading enemy is conquered and elim- 


tries to come to the rescue, 


inated, 

During this waiting time the 
siderably, and is thoroughly determined to have the ton- 
sils removed just as soon as he recovers. Time is a great 
healer of all trouble, however, and once the body condi- 
tion returns to normal, the patient usually decides that 
another attack is unlikely and confesses himself willing 


patient suffers con- 


to “take a chance.” 

As a rule it is poor policy to wait after the second 
attack, for other attacks are pretty sure to follow, and 
one can be spared all further trouble by complete and 
prompt removal. I say “after the second attack” ad- 
visedly, for it sometimes happens that a second attack 
does not occur, the inflammatory condition acting in some 
obscure way as a preventive. But even so, it is scarcely 
wise to go without treatment, for continuous yet slow 
absorption may be going on from the diseased tonsillar 
bed, and the general health may be thus insidiously under- 
mined. 

In recent years we have learned that rheumatism is 
not infrequenty caused by tonsil infections, and every 
case of rheumatism should be studied by the physician 
with this possibility in mind. There are, of course, many 


other foci of infection from which rheumatism can take 
its origin, but once the tonsil is convicted, we can very 
easily eliminate it as a source of further trouble. 

Singers so often ask whether removal of tonsils does 
not destroy the singing voice that I felt constrained a few 
weeks ago to try to get at the truth of this matter. A 
questionnaire was sent out to five hundred singing teach- 
ers and singers, and a second questionnaire to five hun- 
dred throat specialists. The answers received covered five 
thousand cases of tonsil removal and showed conclusively 
that, in the hands of skilled operators, this danger is 
One may safely say that in 98 per cent. of all 
Some sing- 


negligible. 
cases, the results from removal are excellent. 
ing teachers were enthusiastic in their praise of the re 
sults obtained. I have, myself, several cases in 
which the vocal range was expanded a half to a full tone. 


seen 


Nevertheless, there has been in the past too much careless 
tonsils, and this has 
While from the ex- 


and indiscriminate removal of 
brought the operation into disrepute. 
perienced throat surgeon’s viewpoint, the procedure is a 
simple one, it ought not to be attempted in singers save 
by those who have developed a skilled technic, and who 
are prepared for every emergency that may arise, In 
some respects the operation is more difficult to perform 
weil than removal of the appendix, and it should be ap- 
proached with the same amount of respect for the issues 
involved, 

To sum up: Not every tonsil should be removed. The 
normal organ should be let alone. The diseased tonsil, 
or the abnormally large tonsil should be removed, not 
by slicing off a piece; but by thorough dissection and 
shelling it out of its bed. In skilled hands there is prac- 
tically no danger, and the good results which are likely 
to follow far outweigh any other consideration. 


Constance Purdy Preparing Interesting 
Programs of Russian Music 


Constance Purdy, the American singer, who is familiarly 
known for her excellent interpretations of Russian music, 
has been engaged for an appearance before the Woman's 
Club of York, Pa., on April 13, 1917, when she will present 
a Russian program, and on April 14, 1917, with the Iris 
Club of Lancaster, Pa. Her manager, Mabel Hammond, 
announces that “bookings are coming in splendidly.” 

While the programs which Miss Purdy offers cover a 
wide range of subjects, the most popular is that illus- 
trating the development of the Russian National School, 
which, in spite of modern Russian tendencies, retains its 
strong influence in Russia. To this, Miss Purdy has added 
the subject of the contemporary Russians, one which will 
interest the many students of the changes coming over 
the music of Russia. Just before leaving for her summer 
home in Ellsworth, Me., Miss Purdy received, direct from 
Russia, a quantity of the latest music, including songs 
by composers whose names are wholly unknown in Amer- 
ica. The marked influences in these songs have caused 
her to plan several comparative programs which will illus- 
trate the close connection existing between the German 
and Russian, and the French and Russian, as she under- 
stands it. To these programs, she adds those of American 
songs which so far show no influence of the Russian, but 
form an epecially interesting subject when placed in com- 
bination with the Russian. It is a valuable study to place 
in combination and examine the work of these two nations, 
the latest to develop musically, and Miss Purdy is en- 
thusiastic in her study of the subject. 

Russian nursery songs is another field in which Miss 
Purdy is especially qualified to be heard, for during her 
five years’ residence in Russia she came in contact with 
many children, heard them sing their songs and heard the 
songs of which they are the subject, but which are not 
always written for them. 

“Russian psychology is wise enough not to neglect the 
child,” remarked Miss Purdy recently, “and with their 
characteristic spirit, the Russian composers have delved 
to the very depths of child life and have presented their 
sorrows as well as their joys. Composers of the promi- 
nence of Arensky, Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninoff and the 
great Moussorgsky have written some of their finest songs 
with the child for the subject.” 
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THE BYSTANDER 


Heated Music—Lethargy of Conductors—Revenge!—The Father of 
“Louise’—The Violinist’s New Instrument 








If you enjoy music and want to have a real treat, not- 
withstanding summer weather and happen to spend your 
evenings in New York itself—something that a good many 
of us do not this time of the year—-go down to Madison 
Square Garden and listen to the Civic Orchestral Society’s 
new orchestra. There is a fine conductor in Walter Roth- 
well, and the band is one of the best that ever has been 
assembled in New York. I never have heard strings in 
this town to surpass those of the present Garden orchestra, 

The one thing that might be improved is the seating 
arrangement, both for audience and orchestra, The stage 
is too narrow and too deep to secure the best effect from 
the orchestra. The brass is so seated that, when heard 
from certain parts of the great auditorium, it dominates 
far too strongly in a fortissimo, though that this is not 
Mr. Rothwell’s fault is proved by the fact that the bal- 
ance is perfect heard from certain other parts of the 
house. As for us poor sinners who sit and listen to the 
music | suppose that we should not (like the lodger who 
protested to the landlady of a cheap lodging house about 
the small fellow inmates of his room and bed) “expect 
nightingales for fifty cents.” A few of the wooden seats 
are thinly plastered with plush, but most of those on the 
floor appear to be surplus stock of undertakers’ establish- 
ments, I am surprised that some enterprising concession- 
aire does not have a lot of boys about renting cushions 
a la Polo Grounds. 

a oe ae 

Speaking of orchestral concerts, am I right in 
thinking that ninety-nine conductors out of one hundred 
detract from the beauties of the two movements of Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony by taking them too much alike 
in tempo? ‘The second, andante con moto, is generally 
done correctly enough, but in the first, allegro moderato, 
the allegro part is too apt to be forgotten. “Allegro,” by 
the way, means happy, cheerful—not fast, as most of us 
think, Some day I hope to find a conductor with the 
courage to beat one in that first movement instead of the 
conventional three. Then it will have the proper contrast 
with the second movement. Most of them are misled by 
the wish to emphasize the beauties of that lyric theme for 
the cellos into taking it too slowly, with the consequence 
that the linked sweetness of the whole movement is much 
too long and drawn out. 

* * * * * 

And speaking of things long drawn out, why is it that 
altos, more than any other class of singers, seem to have 
the tendency to drag the time, whatever they may be 
singing? At least that has been my experience. 

io 

There occur to me also two other orchestral movements 
which most conductors are accustomed to take too slowly. 
They are the scherzos in both the fifth and sixth Tschai- 
kowsky symphonies. The great majority of conductors 
have a tendency to overelaborate the various contrapuntal 
devices introduced by Tschaikowsky, at the expense of the 
“grosser Zug” of the movements. Russian musicians and 
music lovers, who ought to know, have repeatedly spoken 
to me of this. These scherzos are two real waltzes, that of 
the sixth none the less one because it happens to be in 5/4 
time instead of 3/4. 

x kk Ok * 

War is not without its recompense, although perhaps it 
is a bit rough to put it that way under the circumstances 
I am about to relate. Several years ago a crowd of us 
Americans—painters, musicians and students of the Uni- 
versity—used to meet for coffee every pleasant afternoon 
in the delightful café under the trees of the Hofgarten in 
Munich. We were a most congenial party and there was 
conversation of sorts, often heated and futile discussions 
of the various schools of music and art; also occasional 
digressions to subjects of the moment, less esthetic, per- 
haps, though more actual—for it is by no means true that 
there are no pretty girls in Munich to walk by the Hof- 
garten tables on sunny afternoons. Alas, there was a 
distinct fy in our ointment. A fly reduced to the lowest 
common denominator is a pest and this fellow was most 
certainly a pest. A pest, by the way, is anyone who in- 
sists on talking when you want to talk, and this chap, a 
young German musician who insisted on thrusting himself 
into our party on the strength of speaking fluent English, 
was a pest raised to the nth power. 

When the war came, we had our revenge. The joke 
was most distinctly on the Pest. Though of German par- 
entage and descent on both sides, it just happened that he 


was born in Manchester, England, where his father was 
engaged in business at the time. He resided there for 
several years in his early boyhood before returning to 
Germany. To avoid military service, he had insisted on 
his English nationality. In consequence, at the outbreak 
of war, though absolutely German in name, thought and 
sympathies, he was sent to Ruhleben, the great internment 
camp near Berlin, where he has been ever since. Revenge 
is sweet, but it is tinged with a genuine feeling of sym- 
pathy for those real Englishmen who have been having 
twenty-four hours a day of that unflagging tongue for the 
last two years. 
* * *k & & 

Well, well, it appears that our old friend Gus Carpenter, 
otherwise known as Gustave Charpentier, the chap who 
wrote “Louise,” has been getting into trouble with the 
women. No, no, my dears, nothing of that sort at all! It 
was simply that Gus—if you will excuse the familiarity 
had the brilliant idea of having a cockade invented to be 
sold for the benefit of wounded soldiers. Accordingly he 
asked the prominent dressmaking establishments of Paris 
to submit designs for said cockade, which they did, among 
them a certain house whose French sympathies were re- 
garded with suspicion by the “Syndicate for the Protection 
of French Dressmakers,” which was behind Charpentier in 
instituting the competition. The house in question, very 
much itsulted, brought suit against the composer (an ap 
propriate thing, by the way, for a dressmaking establish- 
ment to do—bring suit). Charpentier won, the court de- 
ciding he was not to blame personally as he was simply 
acting as an agent for the S. for the P. of F. D. and ac- 
cordingly the offended firm brought suit against them. Dear 
old Gus is not the first prominent musician to get into 
trouble with the dressmakers on somebody else’s account. 

* *” * + + 

Carl Flesch has been over here and all who have heard 
him know how well he can play the violin, but he never 
brought with him his particular side partner in the musical 
world, Arthur Schnabel, the pianist. Their work together 
is about the finest of its kind I ever had the pleasure of 
hearing. I remember once after a program made up of 
three Beethoven sonatas, the last of which was the “Kreut- 
zer,” a German audience called them back no less than 
seventeen times—a regular prima donna effect—though 
after such a program there was, of course, no question of 
any encore. 

Speaking of Carl Flesch, I hear that he has invented a 
new series of exercises for the left hand which he says 
are splendid for keeping the violinist’s favorite hand in its 
most supple condition and agile form without, at the same 
time, annoying neighbors with the sound of the fiddle. The 
instrument Flesch uses in practising these exercises is 
rather an unusual one—the typewriter. 

oe * + + * 

This is summer time, the days of bees, wasps, hornets, 
green flies, mosquitoes and other unfriendly bugs. I got 
stung the other day—literally—and was reminded of that 
delightful burlesque on a Limerick, written, if I am not 
mistaken, by the late Sir William Gilbert. (Quoted from 
memory. ) 

There was a young man from Quebec, 
Who got stung on the arm by a wasp 
When they asked “Did it hurt?” 
He replied “Not at all: 
I thought all the time ’twas a hornet.” 
Byron HAGEL. 


Hinckley Beats Wagner at His Own Game 


Allen Hinckley, the well known American basso, has 
never forgotten one tragic day at Bayreuth, when after a 
rehearsal of “G6otterdammerung,” Siegfried Wagner 
asked him to play tennis. The honor was one which the 
director occasionally bestowed upon members of the com- 
pany, and it was whispered among the wisest that it was 
always policy to go a trifle slow and even, at times, to 
let Herr Wagner win. Mr. Hinckley thought he was 
heeding this advice, though as a matter of fact he was 
far outplaying his opponent—and seemingly without in- 
viting disapproval. At a luckless moment, however, he 
made a brilliant smash, and the ball with fatal accuracy 
caught the doughty director squarely on the ear. For a 
while there was tumult, but ultimately Hinckley was 
granted forgiveness. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES 
HEAR CIVIC ORCHESTRA 


Walter Henry Rothwell and His Musicians Continue 
Their Success at Madison Square Garden—Antoine 
de Vally, Tenor, and Mary Gailey, Gifted Vio- 
linist and Pupil of Theodore Spiering, Ap- 
pear as Soloists at Last Week’s Concerts 


Notwithstanding the intense heat of Tuesday night, Au- 
gust 8, Madison Square Garden was well crowded, which 
much as the full capacity of the big auditorium is 
rhese audiences are mainly comprised of 
music New York, those who go there 
enjoyment and education they may derive, not 
or because it is the smart thing to 


mean 
cight thousand 
the truc lovers of 
for the 
merely for the efiect, 
do, as commonly the habit of New York opera goers, 


The decided liking that the public has shown for summer 


is SO 


music and the Civic Orchestra, which is in its infancy, 


must develop this body into one of the big features of the 


music world before another season 


Weber’ 


dered, and 


“Der Freischttz,” was admirably ren- 


verture 


ecmed to please, but Smetana’s symphonic 
iccorded decided preference by the 
Rothwell, 


when he stepped upon the plat- 


poem, “Viatava.” wa 


audience Walter Henry conductor, received 


an enthusiastic welcome 
His 
able baton, i 
second half of the 
ind introduction to the third act of “Lohengrin” 
Delibes’ Wagner's 


march 


form rk with the eighty odd men, under the sway 


of his of the first caliber. The numbers on 


the program were: prelude to the 
first act 
suite and 


( Wagner ) “Coppelia” 


“Tannhauser” 
The 


Belgian tenor 


soloist of the Antoine de Vally, the 


who sang the aria from “Sigurd” for the 


evening was 


Reyer’s “Sigurd” was first pro- 
duced in Brussels and later given in Paris. Mr. de Vally 


selection with evident ease. 


first time in America 
overcame the difficulties of the 
His voice was in splendid form, being of great power and 
He was forced to re- 
the demand of 


yet expressing unusual tenderness 


spond with an encore, so imsistent was 


his appreciative hearers 


Friday evening, August 11, the program was exception- 
Walter Henry Rothwell’s interpretation of “The 


The ap- 


ally tine 
Dukas, was superb 
although he 


Sorcerer's Apprentice” by 


plause was genuine and spontaneous, and 


motioned his fellow artists to rise and share the apprecia- 
was obliged to respond to the insistent 
Other numbers on 


tion with him, he 
applause that lasted several minutes 

Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s 
andante from the seventh symphony, 


the program wert overture, 


Cave,” Beethoven's 


Elienreigen” (Hellmesberger) and Strauss’ “Emperor” 
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waltz. The latter, which was particularly effective, left 
the vast audience in a happy frame of mind. 

The soloist of the evening was the charming young vio- 
linist, Mary Gailey, who played the Bruch concerto in G 
minor most artistically. Her style and technic are both very 
fine, and this early appearance this season has showa 
that there is a brilliant future ahead for the young artist. 
Theodore Spiering, the distinguished conductor, violinist 
and concertmaster, is Judging from the 
expression on his face, the writer concluded that Miss 
Gailey had fully come up to his expectations, and that the 
trip he made from his summer home at Elizabethtown, 
From the time the young 


her teacher. 


N. Y., was well worth while. 
woman stepped upon the platform, she and her hearers 
were in sympathy. As an encore she gave perhaps one of 
the most beautiful interpretations of Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” ever heard, that from an old 
Southern minister near by, who was heard to remark: 


one drew tears 
“It is heavenly.” 

On August 18 and 19, Miss Gailey will appear at Ocean 
Grove. From August 20-27 inclusive, she will be soloist 
with Sousa and his band at Willow Grove, Pa. 


AMERICAN GIRL MAKES 
DEBUT AT MALTA 


Louise Courtier Makes Her Bow as Gilda and Scores 
a Decided Success 

At a recent performance of Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” in the 

Theatre Royal, on the island of Malta, the role of Gilda 

was sung by Louise Courtier, while Angelo Minghetti im- 





LOUISE COURTIER, 


Soprano. 


personated the character of the Duke. It was the debut 
of Miss Courtier, and that it was successful is attested 
by the warm words of praise accorded her by the press. 
“Louise Courtier made her first appearance in ‘Rigoletto’ 
on the evening of the 12th, on the occasion of the soiree 
dhonneur of Mr. Minghetti. The chief laurels were 
awarded to her, whose stage appearance and correct sing- 
ing enabled her to overcome the great difficulties of the 
role. Indeed, as Gilda, Miss Courtier and sings 
the whole of her part with exquisite feeling. In the ro- 
manza, ‘Caro Nome’ she had ample scope to display her 
rich, sweet and perfectly trained voice. Her singing 
throughout is characterized by deep sentiment. She has 
given unquestionable evidence of being gifted with great 
intelligence, and was justly applauded.” Such was the 
opinion of her work as expressed by the Malta Chron- 


acts 


icle. 

This debut was of interest to music lovers in America, 
since Miss Courtier is a native of Newark, N. J., in which 
city most of her life has been spent. She is young, hav- 
ing recently attained her majority, and began the culti- 
vation of a naturally fine voice with Florence Mulford 
Hunt, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, with whom 
she spent a year before going to Milan, where she be- 
came the pupil of Maestra Dante-Lari. In addition to 
a soprano voice of sympathetic quality, Miss Courtier 
is the fortunate possessor of a commanding stage presence 


and charming personality. It is understood that Miss 
Courtier will return to her native country in the near 
future. 





Two Soder-Hueck Pupils Score in Concerts 





Ada Soder-Hueck, the New York vocal authority, re- 
cently received word that her artist-pupil, Elsie B. Lovell, 
who is filling a two weeks’ engagement at Dixville, N. H., 
is meeting with splendid success. Miss Lovell not only 
possesses a lovely contralto voice, which she uses with 
skill, but she is also a thorough musician. These qualities, 
united with a charming stage presence, tend to bring her 
many re-engagements. On two of her recent programs 
were found these numbers: “Connais tu le pays” from 
“Mignon” (Thomas), “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” 
(Tschaikowsky), “Widmung” (Schumann), “The Street 
Organ” (Sibella), “Deep in My Heart” (Aylward), “I 
Know” (Spross), aria from “Gioconda” ( Ponchielli), “Ver- 
borgenheit” (Wolf), “Der Schmied” (Brahms), “The Day 
Is No More” (Carpenter), “The Rainbow Child” (Cole- 
ridge-Taylor), and “War” (Rogers). Next season Miss 
Lovell will be heard in concert under the management of 
the Music League of America. 

Another Soder-Hoeck pupil who is popular with the con- 
cert audiences of this country is George F. Reimherr. The 
tenor was heard in a recital at Sea Cliff, N. Y., on Thurs- 
day evening, July 27, singing the following numbers: 
“Where’er You Walk” (Handel), “Pluck This Little 
Flower” (Ronald), “The Iris Garden” (Bennett), “Two 
Roses” (Gilberte), “Springtide of Love” (Foster), “Ver- 
giebliches Standchen” (Brahms), “Im Zitternden Mond- 
licht” and “Der Holtzknecht” (Haile), “Pleading” (Elgar), 
“Even as the Wind Comes” (Breitenfeld), “For a Dream’s 
Sake” (Kramer), “The Rainbow” and “A Little Song” 
(Voorhis), “Autumn” (Braun), “The Thunder Birds 
Come” (Cadman), “Just You” and “The Young Warrior” 
(Burleigh). 
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Available in October and May 
BARRIENTOS, Coloratura Soprano 


Available in December, January and May 


KURT, Soprano 


Available in October, November, April and May 


MARTINELLI, Teor 


Available in October and May 


SEMBACH, Tenor 
Available in October, November and May 


SCHELLING, 


America’s Own Master Pianist 


























The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will 
give information on dates and terms of other 
Metropolitan Opera artists. 





Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall New York 


(Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Booking Representatives) 


ROYAL DADMUN, Baritone 


Featured 7 weeks N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra Tour 














DAVID HOCHSTEIN, Violinisz 
‘*A really brilliant performance.'’—N. Y. Tribune 


MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna Soprano, Opera Comique, Paris 








S. de STEFANO, Harpist 


“Rare artist with a wealth of technic."'—N. Y. Tribune 





PAUL REIMERS, Tenor 
“Master of Lieder, Chanson and Folksongs..—N. Y .Eve.Post 
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SPIERING AND HIS CLASS. 

_ This is a snapshot taken recently on the occasion of a lawn tea, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Theodere Spiering for the former’s pupils 
at the master’s summer home in Elizabethtown, N. Y. Mr. an 
Mrs. Spiering are seen behind the table, Lura Abell at Mr. Spier- 


ing’s left, and Mary Gailey (recently soloist with the New York 
Civic Orchestra) at his right. Then follow Orley See and Mr. 
Spiering’s mother. The rear scenery forms an unusually attrac- 
tive background. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CHORUS 
PRESENTS THREE FINE PROGRAMS 


Large and Satisfied Audiences Listen to Splendid Sing- 
ing Under Baton of Walter Henry Hall—Well 
Known Soloists Lend Valuable Assistance 

ina ' 

Last week, students at the summer session of Colum- 
bia University, New York, were given a musical treat 
which partook of the nature of a festival. On Wednes- 
day evening, August 9, Handel’s “Messiah” was given 
by the University Chorus, under the capable direction of 
Walter Henry Hall, Immense throngs crowded St. Paul’s 
Chapel to its capacity and those unable to gain admittance 
sat and stood on the lawn surrounding the building, until 
a shower drove away those who could not find a foothold 
on the porch. Many of the students who sat in the au- 
dience followed the work from the printed book with 
keen interest. This work is given each year by this cho- 
rus, and the rendition on this occasion was that of the 
experienced choral body. At all times a splendid ensem- 
ble was maintained, Professor Hall obtaining fine effects 
in the matter of nuance and phrasing. 

Elizabeth Parks, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Dan 
Beddoe, tenor, and Robert Maitland, bass were the so- 
loists. The work of each of these is too familiar to the 
musical public to require extended comment. Mr. Bed- 
doe and Mr. Maitland are old favorites with Columbia 
University audiences, and their work on this occasion 
deepened the favorable impression which their previous 
appearances had created. Miss Bryant’s splendid voice 
delighted her audience and an equally excellent impression 
was made by the singing of Miss Parks, who was especial- 
ly pleasing in the familiar “Come Unto Me.” 

Also assisting was a full orchestra with F. Lorenz 
Smith as concertmaster, and the excellent effect was 
heightened by the assistance of Samuel Quincy at the 
organ. 

An orchestral concert on Thursday, August 10, attract- 
ed another large and enthusiastic audience. Professor 
Hall showed himself to be not only a choral leader of 
marked ability, but an orchestral conductor of equal merit. 
The program was opened with Beethoven's “Coriolanus” 
overture, and the symphony was Tschaikowsky’s sixth. 
This was given an excellent reading by Professor Hall, 
the second movement being especially fine. The other 
numbers were the prelude to Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel” and the second rhapsody of Liszt. This last selec- 
tion, which also came last on the program, was probably 
the best number of the entire program, and the conductor 
insisted upon the orchestra acknowledging with him the 
rounds of applause which followed. 

At the closing concert, Friday evening, August 11, El- 
gar’s “The Black Knight” was sung by the University 
Chorus. This work was given by this chorus last winter 
and on that occasion was the subject of much comment on 
the part of musicians. Last Friday evening, the previous 
experience showed itself in the assurance of the chorus 
and the excellence of the ensemble. The program opened 
with the singing of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” (as ar- 
ranged by Sir Edward Elgar) by chorus, soloists and 
orchestra, the audience joining in the last verse. The 
second half of the program consisted of selections from 
Haydn’s “Creation.” Miss Parks sang the familiar “With 
Verdure Clad” in a delightful manner which aroused the 
enthusiastic applause of the large audience that filled the 
gymnasium in which this concert and the one of the 
previous evening were held. Her voice is a soprano of 
remarkably clear and liquid quality and has an unusually 
extensive range. In his solo, “In Native Worth and 
Honor Clad,” Mr. Beddoe displayed the consummate art 
and thorough musicianship which have won for him a po- 
sition in the foremost ranks of the oratorio singers of 
this country. The program closed with the chorale “The 


Heavens are Telling the Glory of God,” sung with stir- 
ring effect by the chorus. 

To Professor Hall is due the credit for the excellent 
concerts given and the gratitude of those who were pres- 
ent on any or all of these occasions,’ The expressions of 
approval heard on all sides at the close of each event 
were ample proof of the pleasure the concerts gave and 
of their educational value. 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
WITH BRILLIANT ARTIST ARRAY 


Offers Impressive List of Attractions for This Season— 
Russian Ballet Among the Features 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, the organization 
which manages the concert and other non-operatic activi- 
ties of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sends out from 
its Aeolian Hall headquarters the following plans for the 
coming season: 

“Serge de Diaghileft's Ballet Russe, under the artistic 
direction of Waslay Nijinsky, will make a coast to coast 
tour under the direct management of the Bureau. The 
tour will last seventeen weeks. The New York season, 
beginning at the Manhattan Opera House on October 9, 
also will be managed by the Bureau. 

“Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan baritone, will make 
a concert tour, preparatory to the opera season, beginning 
in Sioux City, Ia., on September 22. The tour will take 
him as far west as Salt Lake City. 

“Maria Barrientos, the Metropolitan’s new coloratura 
soprano, will return from South America in November, 
for a concert tour to be followed immediately by her 
operatic engagements, beginning in January. Her 
starts in New Orleans. 

“Melanie Kurt, the Metropolitan dramatic soprano, will 
make her first concert tour next April, after her operatic 


tour 


engagements, 

“Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan tenor, will make his 
first American concert tour in October, and Johannes Sem- 
bach, Metropolitan tenor, will haye a number of concerts 
before the opera season starts. 

“The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will manage the tou 
of Ernest Schelling, the American pianist. He will open 
his season the end of November in New York. 

“The Metropolitan Opera House orchestra will make 
its annual spring festival tour under the management of 
the Bureau. 

“For the Music League of America (Mrs. 
Kahn, Mrs. Willard Straight, Mrs. E. H 
directors), the Bureau will manage tours of May Peter 
son, soprano; David Hochstein, violinist; Paul Reimers, 
tenor; Royal Dadmun, baritone; Salvatore de Stefano, 


Otto H. 
Harriman, 


harpist. 

“F. C. Coppicus, general secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, directs the Bureau; Maximilian Elser, 
Jr., is general manager, and E. L, Bernays is the pub- 
licity manager.” 


Rat PCE AE: a 
OBITUARY 





Mrs. Otto T. Simon 


Mrs. Otto T. Simon, wife of Otto T. Simon, director of 
the Motet Choral Society, Washington, D. C., died at her 
summer home in Colorado Springs, Col., on August 6, fol- 
lowing an attack of apoplexy. 

The news of Mrs. Simon’s passing was a great shock 
to the many friends of her husband and herself. The 
deceased was one of the most popular figures in the musical 
circles of the Capital, where her rare charm, sympathetic 
manner, keen intelligence and broad art sympathies gave 
her a high and enviable position. A most understanding 
and helpful helpmate was Mrs. Simon for her husband, 
and they spent eighteen years of fine musical work to- 
gether in Washington, striving always for truth, spiritual- 
ity, and beauty in art. 

Mrs. Simon was an accomplished pianist and a litterateur 
of parts. With her husband she was a leader in the com- 
munity Christmas celebration at Washington, and with him, 
also, she was interested in pedagogical work at the Home 
Club of the Interior Department, and in the admirable 
activity of the famous Motet Choral Society. In Colorado 
Springs, this summer, Mr. and Mrs. Simon were in the 
midst of important musical work when the one partner 
was stricken so suddenly. 

Mrs. Simon was buried in Washington on August 8, and 
the Times of that city wrote in its obituary: 

“And Anne Simon belongs to the art wor!d not alone 
by virtue of her musical profession, but by the very fine- 
ness and depth of her perceptions, which have been made 
permanent by her labors this summer. She wrote in a 
letter, late in July, that among her other activities she had 
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collected, arranged, and typed all the notes and observations 
she had made for years on her teaching, technic, ete, and 
that she was busy revising them 

“Again, in the realm of literature, Mrs. Simon had but 


recently published—in the spring number of ‘Poet Lore,’ 


a magazine of letters devoted to poetry and drama—‘An 
Appreciation’ on Giovanni Pascoli, modern Italian poet, 
in which her analysis shows such insight that in a few 


pages she reveals the poet's fancy and his prophecy, and 
withal his touch with the march of events. True interpre 
tation in music and an understanding for the revelation in 
a poet’s lines seem uncommonly related in this apprecia- 
tion by Mrs. Simon. 

“A concluding paragraph speaks eloquently to us ‘now 
She writes: ‘I always have the feeling in reading his poetry 
that he had constantly before him a thought that Victoz 
Hugo once expressed, “We are all condemned, under sen 


tence of death, but with an infinite sort of reprieve.” In 
his “reprieve” Pascoli strove for two things—to touch 
Nature as intimately as possible, and to construct fairy 


palaces of exquisite thought for his refuge from the Welt- 
schmerz.’” 
Max Heinrich 

Max Heinr'ch, the well known composer, who was in 
strumental in popularizing German classical music in the 
United States, died Wednesday morning, August 9, at the 
Berkley Hotel, New York, after a lingering illness. Mr 
Heinrich was born in Chemnitz, Saxony, about sixty-four 
and came to this country when twenty-two 
He conducted classes and oratorio concerts in 


Hein 


years ago, 
years old. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. Mr 


rich was a man of brilliant attainments, a devoted and 
faithful husband and father. His passing away will be 
keenly felt by many whom he befriended 

Max Heinrich began the study of music at an early 


age, having received instruction from prominent private 
teachers, as well as at the Royal ¢ onservatory in Leipsiec, 
Germany. Mr. Heinrich composed a number of German 
songs, and was the author of several text books on music 

Five daughters and two sons survive him, the eldest 
daughter, Julia Heinrich, being a member of the Metro 
politan Opera Company 

rhe funeral held on Friday 


August 11, at the Church of the Messiah, New York 


services were morning, 


Albert J. Holden 


Holden, for many years organist and choir 
various New York churches, died on July 16 


Albert J 
master in 
at Longmeadow, Mass., his home. During his long careet 
he was also well known in the piano business, being con 
Messrs Needham & Sons, 
B. Shoninger Co., and finally the 


Aeolian Company, with 


nected at various times with 
William A. Pond & Co., 
Weber Piano Company, and the 


whom he remained until his retirement. Mr. Holden is 
survived by his widow and three sons. He was born in 
3oston, Mass., on August 17, 1841, and was of English 


and French colonial ancestry 


Robert Grau 


Robert Grau, theatrical and concert manager and 


brother of the late* Maurice Grau, died suddenly at his 
home in Mount Vernon, N. Y., on August 8 He had 
been suffering from a complication of diseases for several 
Grau directed the tours of 


time Robert 


Following his nervous breakdown about 


years. At one 
Adelina Patti. 
six years ago, Mr. Grau gave up his managerial activities 
and took to writing. He published several books, among 
them being “Forty Years’ Observation of Music and 
Drama,” “The Man in the World,” 


“The Lure of the Silent Drama,” etc 
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MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO, 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New _York. 


ARTEMISIA BOWEN =" 


san We, Concerts ' Musicales and At. Homes, 


est 72nd Street New York 
now WW EUROPE. Address Aotel Diana, Milan, Italy. 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


of Milan 
COACH AND CONDUCTOR 
Studio: 206 West 71st Street . - 


NINA BOLMAR ex225 


SEASON 1916-1917 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago, Mm 


WITHERSPOON iss 


Metropolitan Opera Avaliable tor Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i Weet 34th Street New York 


ARTHUR NEVIN 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
University of Kansas 





New York 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN 


1 Wesat sath Street 


Distinguished 
Foreign Prima Donna 


now in New York, will give expert advice, and special instruction in 
acting and Classic posing according to s« hool of Grand Opera, Paris, 
and 1 Wagner Festspiel, Bayreuth. Only talented pupils accepted. 


ADGRESS : Impresario Studio 112 Carnegie Hall N.Y. 


CARL VENTH 


Conductor Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra 
Dean Fine Arts Dep't, Texas Woman's College 























JOSEPH 


REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 W. 80th St., Tel. Schuyler 3786 
Consultations only by appointment 


C. WASHBURN 


BARITONE 
Available for Concerts: Southern Songs a Speciality 

Dean Vocal Dept. 
THE WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL, - i: 


CARLSON 


Voice Building BASSO Repertoire 
Most thoroughly equipped studios on Pacific Coast 


806-7 Majestic Theatre Building, 845 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


The 
Philharmonic Society 


OF NEW YORK 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE DANCING OF MAUD ALLAN 


By Frank Harris 








In the second renaissance of art which may be said 
roughly to have begun with the twentieth century, dancing 
holds an honorable place. The Russian ballet taught every 
one that the classic dancing of the French and Italian stage 
had come to life again: a diviner life. 

Side by side with this revival, the genius of the indi- 
vidual has manifested itself just as triumphantly. The 
dancing of Maud Allan is as significant as the rebirth of 
the ballet. Alone and unheralded she came to London in 
1908 and took the All art is personal in 
appeal, and I may therefore be allowed to describe the 
impression her dancing made upon me. I had seen the 
Russian ballet in St. Petersburg and Moscow; had en- 
joyed the gitanas dancing in Seville, and the nautch girls of 
the East, and in Fez and Biskra had learned how magically 
tense a sensualism could express itself in pose and gesture. 
Yet the dancing of Maud Allan enlarged my conception 
of the possibilities of the art. She appeared first in the 
“Waltz Caprice” of Rubinstein, and took my breath. Here 
was joy expressed as |] had never imagined it could be ex- 
pressed, pure joy, the happy gaiety of a child, tripping, 
bounding hither and thither, out of sheer lightheartedness. 
every one was smiling with inno- 


town by storm. 


I could not help smiling; 
cent sympathy. 

The music quickened and the dancer’s movements thrilled, 
the happy girl child became 
whirling, pirou- 


took on a touch of wildness 
a faun intoxicated with the delight of life, 
etting, floating, springing on the exultant notes, palpitating 
with pleasure—a human mote in a sunbeam of joy 

Then as the music fell to a softer measure, the dancing 
died away to a graceful languor as on ebbing waves of 





MAUD ALLAN, 
The Dancer of Perfect Grace. 


sensation only to quicken again to madness as the music 
quickened with staccato stabbing notes; but now sharply, 
abruptly, with a touch of recklessness, of cruelty... . 

The end left us all with hot cheeks, breathless. 

The Salome dance was the next. The whole story of 
Salome, especially as treated by Oscar Wilde, is repugnant 
I persist in regarding it as an excrescence on his 
work; cruelty and sensuality are not intimately related, 
and the mixture of cold cruelty and lewdness in Salome 
are hateful to me, as I think they are to most men. But 
Maud Allan brought out the poetry in the story, all the 
pathos of an intense love misunderstood, unsatisfied, un- 
told. By death and death alone this woman was able for 
a brief moment to hold her lover’s head in her hands, and 
kiss his lips and confess to him freely her incommunicable 


to me: 


insatiate passion. Desire stronger than Death, more ter- 
rible than the Grave, for it triumphed over the annihilation 
of the body and found in the poor Death’s head and the 
cold lips and sightless eyes a symbol of the eternal exist- 
ence of the love which is beyond the limitations of time 
and sense. The tenderness of the woman’s affection, the 
passion of her abandonment, were so intense that I found 
myself repeating: 

“This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal must put on immortality.” : 

There was the pity and fear of great tragedy in the whole 
rendering. 

And so Maud Allan lives in my memory—as a sort of 
Shelley creature; an unbodied joy whose race has just be- 
gun, and also as a tragic masque of woman’s passion that 
can embrace Death itself, lend warmth to his clay cold 
lips. 


Concerning the Beckers 
Thilo Becker, the brilliant Australian-German, or Ger- 
man-Australian, pianist, who is now residing in Los An- 
geles, gave the last of his series of lectures on July 28, 
and has left, with Mrs. Becker, for a summer trip that will 

















MR. AND MRS. THILO BECKER 
At their home in Los Angeles, Cal. 


occupy a month and will lead them from a Southern Cali- 
fornia resort, where their holiday begins, to the 
mountain lakes of the North, where they will gather in- 
spiration for their forthcoming eastern engagements. 


beach 


On returning to Los Angeles they will complete their 
preparations for their appearances in New York and other 
cities of the East, where their advent will be warmly wel- 
comed by their many friends and pupils, who know their 
splendid art and who look forward with genuine pleasure 


to hearing them, 





Press Lauds Vescei 





Desider Josef Vescei, the brilliant young Hungarian 
pianist, was the soloist with the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor), in San Fran- 


cisco, on July 23. His success upon that occasion, as well 
as upon others, was marked, and judging from the reports 
which have come from the West, Vescei has made many 
new friends and will have a busy season next year. He 
has been booked to appear with several other leading or- 
Of his work (Liszt’s concerto in E flat) with 
the People’s Philharmonic, the San Francisco Chronicle 
says in part: “Here is a Liszt pianist, surely. He plays 
with an abandon that swings the hearer into a land of 
thrills, and with tenderness, as in the second of the open- 
ing movement, which yesterday almost matched the ex- 
quisite melody of the strings drawn forth under Sokoloff’s 
ardent urgings. It was superb playing and the pianist 
was given a double encore. 

“We know nothing of Vescei’s musical lineage, but he 
needs no letters patent. He is of the nobility of musi- 
cians and he has that something that many virtuosos do 
not have—he has a sense of showmanship. It is not too 
obvious but just inviting. He coaxes the hearer into an 
appreciation of his wares.” 


chestras. 
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Jascha Bron Coming to America 


This coming season Jascha Bron, the young Russian 
violinist, will be heard in America in concert. This artist 
comes to the United States direct from Australia, where, 
according to all reports, he has been achieving remarkable 
success. 

Romantic indeed has been the career of this young man. 
Although he declines to be classified as a “Wunderkind,” 
at the age of four he was already proficient in reading 
music. His early training received the aid of Holk, con- 








JASCHA BRON, 
Russian Violinist. 


certmeister of the Kieff Symphony Orchestra, the city of 
Bron’s birth, through whom he was enabled to attend 
orchestral concerts and rehearsals. His instruction was 
carried on by Michel de Sigard, the eminent violin vir- 
tuoso and composer. When he was six years of age, the 
rules of the Kieff Conservatoire were suspended, that the 
youngster might become a pupil in the violin classes of 
the institution, pupils younger than ten being debarred. 
His first public appearance was effected at the age of 
seven, when he played the seventh concerto of Rode be- 
fore a delighted audience. Among the other pedagogues 
with whom he has studied are Hubay, Albert Zimmer, 
Eugen Ysayé and Leopold Auer. As Die Stadische Kur- 
verwaltung of Wiesbaden remarked: “The most distin- 
guished artists, such as Hubay, Auer, Sevcik, Joachim, 
Sarasate, Ysaye, Cesar Thomson, Wilhelmj, Albert Zim- 
mer, Mathiey Crickboom, Henri Petri, Max Bruch and 
others, attest to the great virtuosity of young Bron. His 
concert successes are such that he puts one in mind of 
Sarasate. The foregoing critics are unanimous in their 
judgment of his fine playing, which is masterly despite 
his youth.” 

H's extensive repertoire and his exceptional gifts as 
an exponent of the various schools have rendered his 
appearances in all the principal cities of Europe of more 
than usual interest. Crowned heads and other dignitaries 
have likewise attested to h's excellence, evidence which is 
supplemented by the unanimous praise of the press of 
those cities where he has appeared. 


Zoe Fulton, Singer and Teacher 

Zoe Fulton, formerly of the Aborn Grand Opera Com- 
pany, who has been located in Pittsburgh, Pa., for some 
time, is a singer whoce voice, talent and personality have 
won for her wide recognition not only in her home city 
but in other large cities of the United States and Canada 
as well. In addition to her gifts as a singer, Miss Fulton 
is endowed with exceptional pedagogic ability and has 
been very successful in her work of imparting to her 
continually increasing class of pupils the knowledge which 
she has gained through study and her varied experiences. 
Miss Fulton does not confine her efforts in that respect 
to Pittsburgh alone, but each week finds her in Newark, 
Ohio, and Steubenville, Ohio, where she has a firmly es- 
tablished reputation, gained through earnest work which 
has shown decided results. On various occasions, Miss 
Fulton has presented her pupils in interesting recitals at 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, Pittsburgh, where the excellent 
singing, was conclusive evidence of the high standard of 


training they have been given, works being sung in 
French, German and Italian as well as in English. Miss 
Fulton appeared on Thursday, August 10, as soloist with 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, con- 
ductor, at the Schenley Lawn concerts. 





A BULLISH SOPRANO MARKET 


Steady Advance Is Reported in the Price of High 
Voiced Singers 

An Italian musical paper is responsible for the state- 
ment that Claudia Muzio, who is one of the leading lyric 
dramatic sopranos among the younger Italians, was offered 
$600 per performance for the season announced for last 
May at the Teatro Nacionale of Havana. It will be re- 
membered that a first-class company, including Caruso 
and other Metropolitan art'sts of the first rank had been 
engaged for this season, which, however, was abandoned, 
owing, it was said, to financial difficulties. The Ital'an 
paper further states that an offer of $3,000 a month was 
made to Miss Muzio by the directors of the company at 
the Opéra of Buenos Aires, which failed miserably in 
June after giving some half dozen performances. Further 
she is reported to have received an offer of $4,000 a month 
for a season of forty weeks from Max Rabinoff, director 
of the Boston-National Grand Opera Company. She has 
already signed, however, for some special performances in 
Genoa at the beginning of next season and latest reports 
announce that she will appear in this country as prima 
donna of the Bracale Opera Company, Question: “What 
is Signor Bracale going to pay her?” 


Loretta del Valle Resting 


Loretta del Valle, the young American prima donna who 
scored a success as the first vocal soloist with the Civic 
Orchestral Society, at Madison Square Garden, and also at 
the Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium, recently, is enjoy 





LORETTA DEL VALLE, 


Coloratura soprano, snapshotted in front of the Auditorium, Ocean 
Grove, N. J., just before her concert there a fortnight ago. 


ing a much needed rest and the cool and refreshing 
breezes of the ocean at Wave Crest Inn, Far Rockaway 
Her next concert appearance will be at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on August 31, following which she will sing at a 
private musicale to be given at the summer home of one 
of New York’s prominent society leaders at Newport, 
R. | 


Columbia Musicians to Tour 

Columbia University’s musical organizations contem 
plate a tour South this winter. Archibald C. Curry, man- 
ager, announces a prospective itinerary which includes 
Trenton, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Richmond, Va.; Lynchburg, Va.; Char- 
>, and Charleston, S. C., with a 
The trip will be made in the 


lotte or Greensboro, N. (¢ 
journey home by boat. 
Christmas vacation. The annual mid-term trip of the 
Columbia undergraduate musical organizations will be 
made eitherethrough New England or through Western 


Pennsylvania, 
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WASSILI LEPS AT WILLOW GROVE 
Well Known Conductor and His Symphony Orchestra 
Prove an Unusual Attraction 

This summer, as usual, the music at Willow Grove Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is attracting large and appreciative au- 
diences. A favorite with these audiences is Wassili Leps 
and his Symphony Orchestra, and this year the appearances 
of the organization cover a period of three weeks, July 
August 19. There are four programs given daily, 
with prominent soloists, and this necessarily implies a large 
amount of labor on the part of the indefatigable director. 

From August 3 to August 8 inclusive, among the com- 
posers whose names were found upon the programs were: 
Rach. Auber, Gounod, Thomas, Beethoven, Liszt, Puccini, 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn, MacDowell, Handel, Strauss, 





vo to 


Mozart Delibes, Verdi, Rossini, Saint-Saéns, Rimsky 
Korsakoff, Meyerbeer, Chabrier, Smetana, Wagner, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Massenet, Goldmark, Schumann, Grieg, Elgar, 


Sibelius, Ippolitow-Ivanow, Berlioz and Dvorak. The solo- 
ists and their numbers appearing within that time included : 


Florence Haehnle, violinist, who played the first movement 
of Bruch’s concerto in G minor; Kathryn McGinley, 
soprano, the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia”; Myrtle Eaver, 


pianist, the MacDowell concerto ; Mildred Warner, soprano, 
aria from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” assisted by a chorus 
consisting of pupils of Marie Phillips-Jenkins; Vandalia 
Hissey, soprano, in the bolero from “Sicilian Vespers” 
(Verdi): Vida Milholland, soprano, in “Ritorna Vincitor” 
from “Aida”; Jean Scrobish, dramatic tenor of Covent 
Garden, London, in “Siegfried’s Song” (Wagner); Paul 


Saramé Raynolds 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Engaged by Chicago Opera Company for 1916-1917 

Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue 
(Carlton Chambers) New Yor 

Telephones: Marray Hill, 7058-2890 


Helen Scholder, Cettis 
Harriet Scholder, Pianist 


will give programs arranged for piano and cello, and appear singly 
in recital Season of 1916-17 under the direction o 

Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., #02 Madison Ave., (Carlton Chambers) 

New York. Phone: Murray Hill 7058-2800. Steinway Piano Used. 








Management: 











Margaret Jarman 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Now Singing with Ravinia Park Opera, Chicago 


Management: 
Mre. Herman Lewis, Inc. 402 Madison Ave., New York 














GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 





Volkmann, tenor, in the aria from Puccini’s “La Bohéme” ; 


tea and the reception, and such engagements keep Mrs. 


and Deborah Rosenfeld, pianist, in Grieg’s concerto in A Tiffany fairly busy even at this season. Among other en- 


minor, 
Opera Company, appeared as soloist at four of the concerts, 
singing the “Jewel Song” from Gounod’s “Faust,” and arias 
from “Les Huguenots,” “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and “Thais.” 

Scenes from various grand operas appeared on one of 
the programs daily, with one exception, when Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was performed, the soloist being Odette 
le Fontenay, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, contralto; 
Earle W. Marshall, tenor, and Frank M. Conly, bass. These 
operatic included those from “Aida” (Verdi), 
“Lohengrin” (Wagner), “Trovatore” (Verdi), “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” (Donizetti), “Carmen” (Bizet), and “Tra- 
viata” (Verdi). Those appearing in solo parts, in addition 
to the artists already noted, were Helen MacNamee-Bentz, 
Horace R. Hood, E. V. Coffrain, Eva A. Ritter, and 
Rudolph Sternberg. 


scenes 


Those familiar with program building will readily un- 
derstand that it is no small task which Mr. Leps is perform- 
ing to the great credit of himself and the entire satisfaction 
of the audiences. 


New York School of Music and Arts 
Gives 416th Concert 

(mn Thursday evening, August 3, the concert given at 
the New York School of |Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, director, was devoted to the pupils of the piano 
department, who were heard in the following program: 
Polonaise, op. 46 (MacDowell), Lyle Porter Trusselle; 
“Chanson d'amour” (Joseffy), Grace Rowley; Sonata, op. 
14, No. 2 (Beethoven), Ruby Russell; Nocturne, G minor 
(Chopin), Pallas Wright; Hungarian (MacDowell), Ellen 
Thrasher; Barcarolle, F minor (Rubinstein), Vivian Moore; 
Prelude, Holberg Suite (Grieg), Arabesque (Debussy), 
Gladys Connor; Impromptu, A flat (Schubert), Zoe Sco- 
ville; Nocturne, op. 54, No. 4 (Grieg), Virgia Poynor; 
Scherzo, E flat minor (Brahms), Phillip Boughner ; Second 
nocturne (Leschetizky), Lucile “Coles; Lento (Scott), 
Evelyn Wildner ; German Dance, No. 2 (Beethoven), Lucile 
Carroll; “Nautilus” (MacDowell), Marion Williamson; 
Rhapsodie, No. 6 (Liszt), Vonelva Burch. 

These pupils were really all professionals, being teachers 
who are taking the six weeks’ course which is offered at 
this institution during the summer months. This school 
has become well and favorably known for the work it gives 
to advanced pianists and teachers and the high standard of 
its courses. Those who participated in the above program 
are successful teachers from various portions of the United 
States, and the recital, therefore, was marked by a maturity 
of thought and of expression quite unusual. An enthu- 
siastic audience testified to its enjoyment of this, the 416th 
concert, by prolonged applause. 

The New York School of Music and Arts has done away 
with the idea of having its advanced students as assistant 
teachers, which is prevalent in so many schools and col- 
leges. The entire faculty of this school is composed of 
artist-teachers of the highest standing, each one a specialist 
in his or her line. 





Marie Tiffany in Demand 





Marie Tiffany, the popular Los Angeles soprano, is a 
singer who is in constant demand and whose engagements 
seem not to be interfered with either by warm weather or 
by the dullness of the summer season. She possesses mag- 
netism and that quality of giving pleasure, or of trans- 
mitting emotion, or whatever it is, which makes her a 
popular favorite much sought after. 

Of course, there is nothing going on now in California 
in a large way—no big concerts, no festivals, no great 
public entertainments of any kind. But there is always the 











Louis Bachner 


Konstanzer St. 62, Berlin W. 
“Louls Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. I recommend him unhesitatingly.” 


VOICE: 
PRODUCTION 





—Frank King Clark, Berlin, July 19, 1914. 








MAESTRO FRANZ EMERIC 
and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME, EMERICH: 


Cuances Datworrs, tenor, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., and 
Covent Corgen. ighenere of S yrews festival, 
Dipur, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co, 
—— MacLennan, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera and Hamburg 


° zie, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. , 
pf Mario Sam \akco, baritone, formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Co. and Covent Garden, 


The names marked * are those of pupils of Mme, Emerich, 


Heinricn Henset, Dramatic Tenor, Hamburg, 
INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, 


Putnam Griswoio, basso, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., Berlin 
Royal Opera and Covent Garden. 

*Manoveares rise. anes in the guest performance of Caruso 
at the Berlin Royal Opera, 

Manssanee MATZENAUER, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 


ork. 
*Hew Fortt, ano, Dresden Royal Oper, 
Maay Cavan, pm any amburg Opera and Chicago Ojera Co. 


GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
Telephone Amt. Pfalsbers No, 2067 BERLIN, W. Nicholebarger plats | 


Odette le Fontenay, soprano of the Metropolitan 


gagements, she was heard recently at a large tea at the 
home of Mrs. H. S. Boice, Pasadena, and again at Pomona 
at the home of Mrs. C. Seaver, where a reception was given. 
On both occasions this talented artist was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception. 





Orrin Bastedo Playing and Working 





Orrin Bastedo, the American baritone, is spending the 
summer at “Camp Rest Haven,” in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, N. Y. His time is not all spent in recreation, how- 
ever, for Romualdo Sapio, the eminent teacher, is with 
him, and a good share of the day is spent in coaching with 
Mr. Sapio, Mme. Sapio (Clementine de Vere) is also a 
visitor at this delightful spot. 














Remarkable Approval of 


LUCILE LAWRENCE 


by the 


Prominent New York Critics 
of her singing 
in Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem”’ 
June 4th, 1916, New York City 














Twelve favorable criticisms 
herewith printed intact 





It gave us great pleasure to hear again the noble voice 
of Lucile Lawrence, whom we recollect having sung 
smaller parts here in former years and who has now re- 
turned to our shores, vocally matured and the possessor 
of a magnificent voice. Her powerful soprano often 
floated above the ensemble.—Staats-Zeitung, June 5, 1916. 





To give an account of Miss Lawrence's vocal attain- 
ments from an outdoor hearing at the distance of fifty 
yards would be h irdly fair, It may be said, however, that 
she has a powerfu. voice and that its quality sounded ad- 
mirable. , She has « dramatic style a delivery and put 
——s into her singing—New York Herald, June s, 





Miss Lawrence, whose appearance was virtually an 
American debut, showed a voice of good volume, range 
and quality. and considerable intelligence in its use.— 
Evening Mail, June 5, 1916. 





Obviously, it would be impossible to form a conclusive 
estimate of Miss Lawrence's ability. She had to bear an 
exceedingly difficult test in making her first public appear- 
ance before an American audience, since she won a place 
on the Italian operatic stage. To judge from the power 
of her middle register, however, and the floating reso- 
nance of her high tones the American soprano is likely to 
find her way once more into the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where she began her career medeaty in the 
régime of Conried.—New York Press, June 5, 1916. 


Miss Lawrence, an American who has made her entire 
career in Europe, revealed a good dramatic soprano voice 
and a knowledge of style-—The Sun, June 5, 1916. 











Lucile Lawrence, an American soprano with a fine 
verem was making her home debut.—The World, June s, 
1916. 





Lucile Lawrence's clear soprano voice rang out well, 
especially in the higher notes.—The Evening Telegram, 
June 5, 1916. 











Miss Lawrence aroused a desire to hear in more favor- 
able circumstances a voice that seems to have developed 
admirably during her long absence in Europe. — The 
Globe, June 5, 1916. 





Miss Lawrence, an American, who has made her entire 
career in Europe, revealed a good dramatic voice and a 
knowtedge of style—New York Commercial, June 5, 
1916. 





Lucile Lawrence’s performance was a distinct success. 
Morning Telegraph, June 5, 1916. 





_ Within the limitation of the unlimited space of open 
air surrounding them, the solo singers accomplished their 
important tasks creditably—New York Evening Journal 


| June 5, 1916. I 


Miss Lawrence proved to have a voice of powerful tim- 
bre, which at times she used effectively and at times did 
not.—New York Tribune, June 5, 1916, 








Exclusive direction of 


MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. | 
402 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Telephones, Murray Hill 7058-2890 
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A PETERBOROUGH MILESTONE 


Something About a Recent Concert at the MacDowell Colony—What 
the Project Is Accomplishing 
































On August 8 in Peterborough, N. H., the MacDowell 
Choral Club gave a concert of unusual significance at 
Colony Halli, the new social center of the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. Arthur Nevin conducted, and the 
chorus, assisted by the Zoellner String Quartet, and by 
Mrs. Elmer E. Pierce, accompanist, offered the following 
program: 


RE WR io 63s osha siddN Go RVesdpececivenedcedoenei dake 
With cello obligato composed for the occasion by Arthur 
Nevin and played by Robert Haven Schauffler. 

Chorus. 

SS SU DUTIES vin cok 00'S oo 0.0. dk tes veto dhe deadeenau Haydn 
Zoellner String Quartet. 
BES Pe may Tir tee Oran: Sullivan 
St. Valentine’s Day..... Gs veeenvadeedet ees sunwocsenl 
Chorus. 

Seasons: Chie. MOweMERIOD.. yo 4c cacseevcccncceovepas Arthur Nevin 
Indian Dances..... yr inlieles-o i ub ahi dai abel nae arp en se aie ire 
Zoellner String Quartet. 

ECR TOS. ££ oak 0d h en Coben si co aker eaten ere MacDowell 


Chorus. 

The significance of this event lay chiefly in the opening 
of Colony Hall, the new commons of the Association. 
This opening would seem to mark the beginning of a 
more established period in the development of an enter- 
prise which has already proved an invaluable factor in 
the growth of the fine arts in America. 

Though music, as the most social of the arts, was the 
feature of this occasion, and though the Association was 
founded as a memorial to the greatest of our composers, 
it must not be supposed that the tone of the colony is 
predominantly musical. Peterborough is impartial in its 
attitude to the various arts. The purpose of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association is to offer to creative artists 
of all kinds ideal conditions for their work, at a minimum 
of expense to themselves. And it aims to bring them, as 
far as their work allows, into contact with allied workers 
and with real life. It always has been found comparatively 
easy to secure help for such artists as singers, violinists, 
pianists, recitationists, etc. ‘Those reproducers offer tangi- 
ble products which can at once be seen and felt by sup- 
Such can easily see what their dollars 
are accomplishing. The haunting doubt about a pig and a 
poke has no chance to arise in their minds. But, until 
now, people of means have shown far less interest and 
confidence in aiding these first hand artists whose crea- 
tions alone have made possible the work of the repro- 
In so far as deep-seated results are concerned, 
friends of art “taken the cash 
without realizing the more super- 


porters of the arts. 


ducers. 
these shortsighted 
and let the credit go,” 
ficial, evanescent quality of the cash 

The MacDowell Memorial Association 
first successful long continued effort in America to do the 
far more important work of giving creative artists a chance 
its motto is the scriptural one that “thou shalt 
treadeth out the corn,” and 


have 


represents the 


to create. 
not muzzie the ox when he 
that “the laborer is worthy of his hire,” even though ke 
be such an impractical producer of intangible ideas as a 
Beethoven, a Wordsworth, a La Farge, a St. Gaudens or 
a MacDowell. The opening of Colony Hall, after nine 
years of intense effort and anxiety and of very considerab‘e 
accomplishments, would seem to symbolize the fact that 
the Asséciation’s great struggle on behalf of creative art 
soon may hope to gain a substantially assured footing. 
One delightful feature of the life at Peterborough is 
the comradely relation that exists between the Colonists and 
the permanent residents, who join together in the chorus. 
During its five years of life, this chorus of sixty members has 
played an important part in the community and has grown 
steadily in enthusiasm and musical ability. For the all- 
year-round residents of Peterborough, it is an interesting 
experience to sing shoulder to shoulder with well known 
composers and writers and painters. And it is a rare 
privilege to rehearse under the baton of such a gifted con- 
ductor and composer as Arthur Nevin, who has thrown 
himself heart and soul into the work of developing to 
the full the musical capacities of the village. One instance 
of his thoughtful resourcefulness was the eleventh hour 
composition of a splendid violoncello obligato to Mozart's 
“Ave Verum,” which was given at the recent concert with 
conspicuous success. And the two movements of his manu- 
script string quartet, played with fire and enthusiasm by 
the gifted Zoellners, showed a virile, significant talent in 
chamber music—a supremely difficult field in which this 
well known opera composer is as yet little recognized. The 
Indian dances by Prof. Skilton, another colonist, struck 
a new note in string writing and were given a hearty 


welcome. 


There is another side to the work of this chorus. It 
gives to creative artists from every part of the country a 
desirable and highly prized opportunity to come into inti- 
mate touch with the fine, witty, straightforward villagers 
who form this typical New England community. Such 
folks as are members of the Colony usually pass rather 
isolated existences, aloof from the main currents of the 
world. And this taste of the quality of real people such 
as form the main body of the nation’s life, is bound to 
influence their writing and painting and modeling, and in- 
form it with more sincerity, tenderness, simplicity, reality 
and a wider appeal to men of all sorts. 

Too much praise cannot be given the Association's loyal 





employees, and the people of Peterborough, for their con- 
sistent devotion to the Colony and to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, its brave, splendid founder. If it were not for 
their co-operation, this heroic woman declares that she 
would never have been able to carry through her tre- 
mendous task. “This enterprise,” she remarked to me the 
other day, “has been positively ludicrous, it has been so 
difficult. To myself, | have seemed like an ant struggling 
with a rusty nail. Without the inspiring sympathy and 
support of my friends and villagers, I fear the nail would 
never have been moved at all.” 

Mrs. MacDowell spoke with humility and wonder of this 
support. But I remembered that the people of Peter- 
borough knew better than anyone else what sacrifices she 
has constantly been making for the success of her great 
idea. They realize how this lame invalid not only deeded 
all ber property to the work of the Association, but also 
rose from a sick bed, and now, for five arduous winters on 
the concert stage, has traveled the length and breadth of 
the land, as lecturer and pianist, in order to earn the dol- 
lars needful to give the American creative artist a chance 
to create for at least a part of the year, and thus save his 
own soul, and ours. 

| am sure that if Americans were to realize how nearly 
Mrs. MacDowell’s been exhausted by the 
struggle, checks would pour in to her for the establish- 
ment of that endowment fund which is so urgently needed 
if the work of the Association is to survive. 

Ropert HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. 


strength has 


Sixteen Thousand Persons Hear Claassen 


(Continued from page 5.) 
The Wagner finale of the regular program 
The 


ing style 
roused storms of applause, cheering and “bravos.” 


tremendous crowd feted Claassen like a municipal 
hero. It must have been pleasant to him to come back to 
such a reception, for he formerly was one of New York's 
honored musical citizens. The concert was altogether an 
event of extraordinary character. 


Mme. Fonariova a Russian Artist 


Russian music and Russian musical art will undoubtedly 
receive a fresh impetus with the arrival in this country of 
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FONARIOVA, 


singer 


MME, BARON 


Russian Concert and Operatic 
Eugenie Fonariova, widely known in Russia as a concert 
and operatic singer, and, until the war swept over Belgium, 
one of the leading singers of the La Monnaie of Brussels 

After nine months of being virtually a prisoner in Brus 
sels, Mme. Fonariova succeeded in making her escape by 
means of a Bulgarian passport, and until a few weeks ago 
was one of the reigning favorites of the London musical 
world. 

Mme. Fonariova will make her American debut within a 
very short time under the direction of the Managing and 
Producing Company, Inc 
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ARTHUR CLAASSEN CONDUCTING, 





Distinguished leader of the San Antonio (Tex.) Sym 


phony Orchestra directing a symphony concert at 
The Mall, Central Park, New York, on Sunday after- 
16,000 


noon, August 13, when, it is estimated, some 


persons enjoyed the open air musical treat. 
News specially for 


Photographed hy the Bain Service, 


the Musica, Courter, 
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PAUL vAN KATWIJK 


DUTCH PIANIST TOUR 1916-17 
Drake University, Des Moines, la. Management. Harry Culbertson 
Sibelius says of him: “He is a most remarkable pianist.” 


YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


3:8 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haeense! & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


— TENOR —- 
Akron - - - Ohio 
Maenegement: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M'g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serrano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE FPF. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


wer DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway, New York 


Gye IAIN 


416,McGowen Avenue, Houston, Texas 
Management; W. S. Lockhart, Hyde Park Station, Chicago, III. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


in America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Broadway, New Yor 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 
ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 





























Exclasive Management ; 


Y: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Y. 
128-130 East S8th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher ol 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orvil Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr, Henri 
Scott, basso; Mr, Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr, Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 


Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 8ist Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W., London 














HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


An Excerpt from a Prospectus Sent Out by the American Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago 


BY JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 

















The ambitious student faces a perplexing problem in se 
lecting the school he should enter. Each school quite prop- 
erly sets forth its own advantages as convincingly as pos- 
sible, leaving the reader of its catalogue doubtful about 
his choice, even when he is not persuaded into an unwise 
selection 

Prospectuses of schools of learning usually set forth the 
following features: 

1. General reputation and standing 

2, Age. 

Character of the faculty 

Course of study and educational requirements, 
Methods of instruction and rates of tuition. 
Number of pupils. 

Location. 

Fitness and elegance of equipment. 

General advantages. 

10. Free scholarships and other special advantages. 

General standing and reputation should count for much 
in determining the choice of any school, yet even in this 
the student must exercise caution. Press notices, such as 
every manager calls to his aid, are in too many cases taken 
from paid advertisements or written to order by friendly 
journalists 

Neither the age of an institution nor the number of its 
pupils indicates of necessity the merit of a school. Some 
of the large st of schools do not rank high and some of the 
oldest have outlived their highest usefulness; while many 
hoth smaller and younger attain the best standing, some 
times by limiting the number of their pupils 

Great artists Usted among the faculty do not always 
make for the best instruction; in fact, poor teachers are 
sometimes found among them. Not only do they tack the 
ability to impart their knowledge, but many dislike t) teach 
and engage in it as a necessary evil 

It is, 
curriculum and severe requirements 


present an inclusive 
fe 
quite another to live up to them, in too many cases. 

Nor does size and cost and luxury of equipment imply 


excellence in instruction, however much these are insisted 


unfortunately, one thing to 
graduation and 


upon in catalogues. The extra expense of costly quarters 
is usually paid for by the student at the cost of truer es 
sentials 

The price of tuition is of the first consequence to most 
Good instruction deserves to be paid for, but it 
In some schools the prices 


students. 
should never be too high. 
are named as exorbitant, both for spectacular reasons and 
to allow substantial discounts to be made, thus deluding 
patrons who really pay liberally into believing they have 
secured bargains. 

Free scholarships already awarded are sometimes can- 
celed for trifling reasons, or are granted only when extra 
studies are taken at a round price. 

One detestable trick for alluring and retaining s-udeats 
lies in flattering them and appealing to their vanity. How 
often, even in otherwise reputable schools, are pupils led 
to believe themselves truly gifted and the rosiest prospects 
held before them, quite without reasonable grounds and, so 
far as the management concerns itself, without a pang for 
the inevitable result! 

What, then, is a safe guide in the selection of a school? 
How is one to choose safely an institution where he may 
obtain a higher education? The most trustworthy tests lie 
in practical results, best learned by personal contact with 
both teachers and students, and never confined to a single 
student, since the possession of unusual talent may make a 
good showing under inferior conditions, A test to be abso- 
lute should be based on the work’ of the average pupil, 
which means that the standard of scholarship set for the 
entire school must be taken into account. Such a standard 
can be found only in a school of high ideals and of edu- 
cational methods based on intelligence and progress, con- 
cientiously applied with unswerving thoroughness and 
with special adaptation to practical needs. 

Every student here should receive close individual atten- 
tion from his teachers, in order to form a full appraisal of 
his talents and needs. Intelligent instruction must conform 
to the requirements of each case; only in this way can sat- 
isfactory results be gained. Such solicitude from the teach 
ers must result in mutual relations of confidence and es- 
teem between instructor and instructed. 

Teaching based on discrimination and sincerity leaves 
the atmosphere of such a school sane and wholesome, at 
once helpful and stimulating to the student and enabling 


him to command his ume to the best advantage to himself, 
A musical education is not complete when lim‘ted to any 
single branch; it should be broad and inclusive, especially 
To this end pupils 
must be accorded special advantages at small cost, designed 
that they may acquire general practical knowledge in the 
various branches of the musical art. 

lor those who intend to teach there should be of special 
training in a department covering thoroughly all that per- 
tains to the theory and practice of teaching music. Courses 


in the case of future professionals. 


in the history of music are satisfactory as far as they go, 
but there must also be systematic and practical training as 
teachers. Students thus equipped begin their activities with 
entire confidence, and seldom fail of success. 

And, finally, the management of a desirable school 
should take the warmest interest in the future career of 
every deserving student by extending helpful advice and 
encouragement, as well as bf making strong efforts to pro- 
cure permanent positions. 


Zona Maie Griswold Sings at Lake Hopatcong 


On Sunday evening, July 23, the second number of the 
series of Artists Concerts, which is being given at the 
Hotel Breslin, Lake Hopatcong, N. J., was presented. The 
management is to be congratulated in securing such ca- 
pable artists as Lillian Dixon and Zona Maie Griswold 
of New York. Miss Dixon’s rendering of “Little Songs 
for Little People,” was very effective. Miss Griswold was 
in exceptionally good voice and displayed great versa- 
“Carmen” 
(Bizet); “Im Kahne” (Grieg); “Ave Maria,” with violin 
and cello obligato (Schubert) ; “Vergebliches Staendchen” 
No review of Miss Griswold’s singing will be 


tility in such selections as the Micaela aria from 


(Brahms). 
complete without giving especial mention to her rendering 
of “The Little God Pan.” 
her by her mother, Florence Young Griswold, who com- 
posed both words and music, and was received by an 


This number was dedicated to 


enthusiastic audience with much merited applause. Other 
numbers of Miss Griswold’s program were “Destiny” (F. 
H. Colby), “April in Arcady” (dedicated to Miss Gris- 
wold by W. J. Marsh), and “Ah, Love but a Day” (Gil- 
berté). 


Roderick White at Work and at Play 


Roderick White spent the month of June giving a series 
Michigan, his native State. 


of violin recitals throughout 
He is now at his home in Grand Rapids, where he is at 
work on his repertoire for next season’s concerts and its 
also giving much time to playing tennis which is his 
favorite sport. 

In connection with his program preparation, Mr. White 
has just completed some new settings, arrangements and 
rewritings of works for violin and piano, which he will 
play for the first time at his recitals next season and he 
has others on hand still in the process of composition. 

In the tennis court, the violinist is preparing for several 
tournaments in which he is booked to appear during the 
next few weeks. On July 4 he played as one of the Kent 
team at Grand Rapids in the first match of the season. 
Following this he will soon play in the city tournament, 
and in the Western Michigan State tournament, in which 
he has won places before. 





Will Rhodes Has Three Engagements With 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra 


Will A. Rhodes, tenor of Pittsburgh, made his second 
appearance with tne Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, Carl 
Bernthaler, conductor, at the Schenley Lawn, on July 27, 
and repeated his success of the former occasion. His 
numbers were “Tremble Ye Tyrants” from “Trovatore” 
and a group which included Bohannan’s “Time to Smile,” 
Speaks’ “Morning” and “Ecstasy” from Cadman’s “Morn- 
ing of the Year.” In these latter he had the aid of Mr. 
Bernthaler at the piano During the latter part of this 
month, he is scheduled for another appearance with this 
organization, making in all three engagements during this 
series of concerts. 

Mr. Rhodes has also been making records for a pho- 
nograph company, one of his latest numbers being “Mary 
of Argyle,” which is achieving excellent success. 
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Novello Musical Comedy Arouses Keen Interest 





Keen interest has been aroused concerning the premier 
of “Theodore & Co.,” the new Novello musical comedy 
which will open at the Gaiety Theatre, London, September 
11. The word Novello means success, and the public, it 
is said, anticipates another triumph on the 11th. The cast 
will be the same as that of “Tonight’s the Night,” the suc- 





IVOR NOVELLO. 


cessful Grossmith and Lorillard production of last season. 
Ivor Novello is under contract with them to furnish the 
music for the Gaiety productions for the next four years 
to come, 

Although but twenty-two years of age, Mr. Novello is 
perhaps one of the busiest and most successful men of the 
present day in England. When he is not attending a re- 
hearsal the young man is perfecting his knowledge of 
aeroplanes, for he is a lieutenant of the flying corps of 
Great Britain, and he expects to be assigned to active 
service very shortly. 
trenches, 


The composer of the famous song of the 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” which is said to rival 
“Tipperary,” he also has had remarkable success with a 
number of new compositions, prominent among them be- 
ing “The Radiance of Your Eyes.” This charming piece 
is said to be a second “Sunshine of Your Smile.” . An- 
other, “The Garden of England,” which is being featured 
‘The Bing Boys are Here,” is 
All of these numbers 


by the Alhambra Revue, 
whistled everywhere in England. 
are characterized by their originality, which is delightful. 

Perhaps young Ivor’s success is due to the fact that he 
holds his mother’s an example of 
“doing something worth while or nothing at all.” At 
present his mother, Clara Novello Davies, is making a rep 
She has spent 


brilliant career up as 


utation as a “voice liberator” in America, 
the summer in New York, working with out of town 
pupils; at her studio, 519 West End avenue. Now she feels 
that she has earned a vacation. Yet before taking this 
much needed rest, Mme. Davies will have to gain the 
consent of her “greedy” pupils, who do not let her out of 
their sight a second. If she can slip away for a few weeks 
she expects to get the first ship out to England, surprise 
her boy on the night of his musical comedy’s premier, 
and fly back to New York, arriving about September 24. 
While she is gone Laurence Leonard, her artist-pupil, will 
be in charge of the work. He is one of the young artists 
that Mme. Davies intends to launch this coming season. 
Another Davies’ production of last season was the diminu 
tive Sybil Vane, the “pocket prima donna.” 


Dora de Phillippe Concludes Successful Tour 


Yesterday (August 16) Dora de Phillippe, prima donna 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Association and a general 
favorite with the musical public, closed.a tour which opened 
July 1 at Altoona, Pa. This charming artist has filled over 
thirty engagements in that time, each with the success which 
invariably attends her appearances. Her managers are de- 
lighted and have not hesitated to write her letters of deep 
appreciation. 

In a recent letter Mme. de Phillippe writes enthusiastic- 
ally of her trip. A paragraph in her letter reads’: 

“This tournee has been an education--not alone for my 
Music is music everywhere, as 


public—but for myself. 


food is food, but it is the manner in which it is presented 
which makes the difference of acceptation. You cannot 
present caviar to the uninitiated. Present it under the 
name of ‘fish eggs’ and it will be swallowed with relish. 
And so that is what I have been doing.” 

That she has been entirely successful may be gleaned 
from the many commendatory press comments which have 
marked her every appearance. 


Frida Bennéche Specially Honored 


Frida Bennéche, the charming young American soprano, 
was specially honored recently when she was selected from 
a number of 
of German folksong records for the Victor Talking Ma- 


well known artists to make a number 
chine Company. 

rhe honor is significant because she was chosen from 
among a group of artists, which included several opera 
stars. Her beautiful voice was not the only reason for 
her selection, but also because of her thorough under- 
standing of the German folklore and her wide experi- 
As a child she used to sing the songs 
which are called “Volksthimlicheslied.”. They are per- 
haps among the most popular songs with the German race 


ences in Germany. 


Being characterized by extreme simplicity and intense 
sentiment, Mme. Bennéche is well equipped to sing these 
songs. 

Contrary to the usual rendition of such songs, the singer 
wi!l be accompanied by an orchestra, members of which 
have been selected from the Philharmonic Society of New 
York. 
value of the records. 

America knows little of the folklore and the 


of these records is just to acquaint the American music 


This feature is certain to add to the beauty and 
purpose 


lovers with it in an authentic manner, and, second, to give 





FRIDA BENNECHE 
Coloratura Soprano. 
German music lovers an opportunity to enjoy these native 
songs once more with the aid of the talking machines. 
It is of interest that the selection of the ten records was 
The records, which will be on 
sale in November, are: “Freut Euch des Lebens” (Hans 
Georg Nageli), 1793; “An den Mond” (composer un 
known), 1800; “Des Madchens Klage” (Steirische Volks 
reise), before 1830; “Briiderlein fein” (Joseph Drechsler), 
1800; “Frohe Botschaft” (Wenzel Miiller), 1822; “Drei 
Roéselein” (composer unknown), 1824; “S’Mailiisterl” (Jo 
seph Kreifl), 1853; “Wenn ich ein Véglein war” (com- 
poser unknown), 1800; and “Du, du liegst mir im Herzen” 


left entirely to the singer. 


(composer unknown), 1820 

It is the general opinion that Mme. Bennéche is of Ger 
man parentage. Not so, 
Her father was born in Germany, and came to America 


for she was born in America 
He had business interests in Germany, so that she spent 
much of her childhood in that country, accounts 
for her knowledge of the German people and their inter 


which 
ests. Her great-great grandfather was a French Hugue 
not, who fled to Germany to evade persecution. 

Mme. Bennéche is spending the remainder of the sum 
mer at Edgemere, L. I She is facing a very busy sea- 
son, having booked a number of big engagements for the 
early fall. 


Cadman in Colorado 





Charles Wakefield Cadman just now is rusticating at his 
cabin in Estes Park, Col. 








© by Matzene, Chicago, Lil 


Cleofonte Campanini 





Opera 
Conductor 


Writes as follows 
concerning the 











{ 


Hlison Hamlin 


Pianos 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 


Gentlemen: 

The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano blends 
beautifully with the 
human voice, and in 
my .opinion is un- 
equalled. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) 


Cleofonte Campanini. 
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Some newspaper wishes to know: “Is there a per- 
fect human being?” Ask any rabid admirer of 
Wagner. 

—" 

Composers, awake! Only one new version of the 
American national anthem reached the Musicav 
Courier last week. 

Following Mme. Gadski’s recent successful ap- 
pearance as soloist at one of the Civic orchestral 
concerts here, Conductor Henry Rothwell has se- 
cured another opera star, Helen Stanley, as soloist 
at Madison Square Garden for Tuesday evening, 
August 2 


a a as 

A very impressive list of attractions is that an- 
nounced for the coming season by the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau. The roster is printed elsewhere 
in the Musicat Courier. As told first in this pa- 
per, the Russian Ballet will return. Concert tours 
are to be made by Amato, Barrientos, Schelling, 
Kurt, Martinelli, and others. The Metropolitan 
Bureau is the newest of the big concert agencies, 
but already it counts its clients all over the country. 

——_¢ ———- 

This is the season for the New York premiéres 
of comic operas, musical comedies, operettas, mu- 
sical revues, and whatever else they are called. By 
those or any other names, they are art products im- 
bued with a high mission and the desire of their 
sponsors to get money for what they offer, is mere- 
ly secondary. That hushed tenseness in the air rep 
resents the sound of expectation on the part of 
the authors and composers, awaiting the realization 
of the secondary matter aforementioned. 








“What shall I speak of that pettie and counterfeit 
musick which carters make with their whips, hemp 
knockers with their beetles, spinners with their 
wheels, barbers with their sizzers, smithes with their 
hammers? Where methinkes the master smith 
with his treble hammer sings deskant whilest the 
greater buz upon the plainsong: who doth not strait- 
waies imagin upon musick when he hears his maids 
either at the wool hurdle or the milking pail? Good 
God, what distinct intention and remission is there 
of their strokes? what orderly dividing of their 
straines? what artificial pitching of their stops ?”— 
The Praise of Musick, 1586. 





Some of the works probably to be played by the 
Los.Angeles Symphony Orchestra this season are 
Alfven’s third symphony, Brahms’ second, Sibelius’ 
second, Schumann’s first; of suites and overtures, 
Reger’s “Lustspiel,” Chadwick’s “Tam 0’ Shanter,” 
Balakirew’s “Life for the Tsar,” Dvorak’s “Carni- 
val,” MacDowell’s suite in A minor, Weingartner’s 
“Merry Overture,” Beethoven’s “Egmont,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “1812,” Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gre- 
tel.” Other numbers include Svendsen’s “Carnival 
of Paris,” Berlioz’s “Carnival Romaine,” Delius’ 
“Dance Rhapsodie,” Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” Franck’s “Les Djinns,” Wolf’s “Italian Sere- 
nade,” Ravel’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” and D’Indy’s 
“Istar’ variations. 


” ” 


ay aan 

There is a merry word war going on at present in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the bone of contention being the 
kind of music to be performed at the various band 
concerts. T. Carl Whitmer, the prominent musician 
and composer of that city, is emphatic in his denun- 
ciation of the low standard of the compositions 
which appear on the various programs, and the di- 
rector of the department of public works and the 
various bandmasters are equally certain that they 
are presenting numbers which meet the wishes of 
the audiences. Mr. Whitmer cites the concerts given 
on the Schenley Lawn, under the direction of Carl 
Bernthaler, and the regular concerts during the sea- 
son which draw large and enthusiastic audiences as 
proof that the people of Pittsburgh are anxious to 
hear the best. The refutation declares that the peo- 





ple do not want the best music and also that the 
bands are too small to execute it properly. 
onvasectilpontniie 

In the naval engagement off Jutland between the 
British and German fleets, eleven Italian musicians 
belonging to the band of the English ship Defense 
were killed or drowned during the action and ten 
others on the Black Prince. 

—o—— 

The Italian tour of Leoncavallo’s new opera, 
‘“Mameli,” was closed by the military authorities, 
who refused to prolong the leave of absence grant- 
ed to some of the artists of the organization. It 
probably will be resumed in the fall, when the work 
will also be produced in one of the opera houses at 


Milan. 





—~@—— 

Muncie, Ind., occasionally removes the bushel that 
is in the habit of hiding its musical light and allows 
it to flash forth across the whole great world. The 
latest feat performed by a citizen of the Hoosier sub- 
metropolis is that of playing the piano continuously 
for fifty hours and five minutes. Monday evening, 
July 3, he started playing at 9 p. m., and did not stop 
even for a moment until the following Wednesday 
evening at 11.05 p.m. His name is W. R. Bagley 
and he also claims to hold the former record, forty- 
five hours and thirty-two minutes. 

a 

Volapuk or Esperanto should be used by singers 
appearing now in opera at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 
At each and every performance some of the artists 
sing their parts in French and are answered by 
others in Italian or in English. The mixture of for- 
eign tongues proves most disagreeable to one con- 
versant with those languages and detracts much 
from the pleasure of those who expect to hear 
opera in English during the summer months. How- 
ever, few singers enunciate well enough to make 
one realize in what tongue they are singing, so, 
after all, it does not matter in what language the 
opera is given. However, the management should 
demand that the artists sing in a uniform language, 
be it English, French, Italian, German or Volapiik. 

——e---—---- 

An extensive series of concerts is being planned 
for the coming season by the People’s Institute, New 
‘York. These concerts, which will be given in the 
various public school buildings, are to be in the na- 
ture of neighborhood affairs, where musically in- 
clined persons may play and sing for the benefit of 
their neighbors. Last season more than 200 concerts 
were given in public schools and in Cooper Union, 
the audiences being estimated at more than 200,000 
persons, and from all indications next season even 
more will take advantage of the offer to participate 
in programs of the best music. A number of orches- 
tral and singing societies in Greater New York are 
being maintained by the help of this organization. 
Endeavors are being made to extend the scope of the 
People’s Institute in order that additional groups 
may be formed, thus increasing the number of peo- 
ple interested in this excellent work. 

—_—<¢ a 

There is a tenor in Italy, Edovardo di Giovanni, 
who is so good that he has been regularly engaged 
for the last four or five seasons for leading parts 
at La Scala and this summer is singing with a splen- 
did company appearing at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires. Di Giovanni created Parsifal in Italy and 
became famous for it throughout that country. He 
has met with equal success in various other roles, 
has a fine voice, sings beautifully, and is a capable 
actor. One might hope eventually to hear him at 
the Metropolitan were it not for the fact that his 
real name is Edward Johnson, that he is an Ameri- 
can citizen, and that, before going to Italy ‘to win 
for himself one of the foremost places there, he 
was already known here. With these handicaps, it 
is hardly to be supposed that the Metropolitan man- 
agement would consider him available, notwith- 
standing the emphatic approval of Italy. 
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NOT OUR CASE AT ALL 





This is what a writer in an English newspaper, 
called The Hospital, has to say about the artistic tem- 
perament : 

If every man embodies the traits of some animal, and 
will at his death be reincarnated as the animal whose na- 
ture he shares, then the possessor of the artistic tempera- 
ment will undoubtedly spend the next phase of his exist- 
ence as a cat. He has the cat’s self-absorption and aloof- 
ness from his fellows; the cat’s indifference to social ties 
and obligations ; the cat’s sleekness and sedulous care of its 
peraon ; the cat’s incapacity for steady industry, and habit 
of acting by fits and starts; the cat’s luxuriousness and 
self-indulgence; the cat’s fondness for play; and usually 
the cat’s dishonesty and cruelty. 


If we ever suffered from an artistic temperament 
we have now entirely outgrown it. 

Call us social lions of you like, or call us perfect 
bears ; call us wolves in sheeps’ clothing and reptile 
editors ; call us sea dogs, land sharks, queer fish, or 
call us by all the zoological names of the United 
States political insignia—elephants, donkeys and 
bull mooses—but please do not call us cats. There 
was a popular Dutch poet some two centuries ago 
whose name was Cats—known as Father Cats—but 
we are not related. 





The man of artistic temperament has usually been a 
spoiled child, and no doubt a good deal of the undisci- 
plined excesses of his adult life are due to the want of 
discipline in his childhood; but his traits are inborn, and 
though judicious discipline in childhood can subdue them, 
no discipline would eradicate them. 


No fond parents ever spoiled us, or left us with- 
out a plentiful supply of discipline. And as for 
inborn traits of artistic temperament, all we can say 
is that phrenologists have felt our bumps and pro- 
nounced us natural sea captains and bonded ware- 
housemen with no traces of temperament at all. 

Very often in his childhood he has been puny; his health 
has been delicate, and so he has been indulged, has escaped 
the wholesome discipline of school, and has been excused 
from many a punishment that a healthy child would have 
suffered, 

Wrong again. We were never puny. Now and 
then we are punny, especially when we find two 
words that sound alike. But no one ever knew us 
to indulge in pune. No one ever excused us from 
punishment, so far as we know. In fact, we were 
the original boy Artemus Ward thrashed. Said 
Artemus, “I’ll be a father to you.” Said the boy, 
“You’ve been worse than two fathers to me al- 
ready.” In fairness to ourselves, however, we may 
say that out delicacy consisted and consists in an 
overpowering modesty which prevents us from 
speaking about ourselves. Time and again we have 
thought how nice it would be to have our photo- 
graph taken while some great artist was talking to 
us, or while we were fishing in a coal mine, or climb- 
ing Mont Blanc in a bathing suit and a grin, but 
modesty has always restrained us. Even worms, 
however, are said to turn and return when they be- 
come indignant, and we, gentle and shrinking as we 
are, must fairly purr with rage when any one calls 
us cats. 

Often he is the only son, and has been indulged on this 
account; often he has had a doting mother. 


Our mother was not a doter, as is evident from 
the account of our thrashing at the hands of Arte- 
mus Ward. We hate to mix A. Ward’s crude style 
with the purple patches of our polished pen, but we 
must stick to facts and truth: 

His mama met the sollum procession at the door, and 
after keerfully looking her orfspring over, she said, “My 
son, I see how it is distinctually. You’ve been foolin’ round 
a thrashin Masheen. You went in at the place where they 
put the grain in, cum out with the straw, and you got up 
into the thingamyjig, and let the horses tred on you, didn’t 
you, my son?” 

That is a fair sample of how mother doted on us. 
No; we were educated for our heavy tasks in the 


bitter school of adversity. We have no artistic tem- 
perament, and we are not cats. When we get rein- 
carnated 4,000 years later we will avoid a reappear- 
ance as cats. Even 4,000 years of catacomb will 
not catify us, however much it may satisfy us. 

a 


ANYTHING FOR A CHANGE 





It is by no means difficult to find musicians who 
mean to prevent their children from becoming pro- 
fessional musicians. Some of them even go so far 
as to deny the children music lessons altogether, for 
fear of their acquiring a liking for the art that 
pleases but does not enrich. It is right, of course, 
that parents should think of their children’s welfare, 
but it is hardly just to hold the art of music in such 
low esteem. If a man is contented in his chosen 
profession he need not be rich. If he is dissatis- 
fied and wealthy he is a failure. Part of the 
remuneration of all work is the satisfaction in doing 
the work well. 

And music is like a trade, so far as money is con- 
cerned. 
teacher, a policeman or a musician, has to earn every 
He cannot have 


A carpenter or a cobbler, a watchmaker or 


dollar by exactly so much work. 
money and many or any employers working for him 
like the proprietor of a department store. For a 
trade of this kind a musician is about as well paid 
as any other laborer, and he usually has the satis- 
faction of doing a work that is agreeable to his taste 
and temperament. But if a man’s ambition is sole- 
ly to make money, then by all means let him choose 
a business that is capable of expansion so that 
eventually he may be able to hire others to help him 
make money, No man unaided ever produced work 
that made him a millionaire. The musician must 
do all his work himself, whether he is a singer, or- 
ganist, pianist, violinist, conductor or composer. 
How small are the fortunes of the greatest—or, 
rather, most popular—pianists of the world com- 
pared with the money at the disposition of the late 
James Hill. 

Yet it is probably safe to say that the average 
good pianist makes as comfortable an income as 
does the average Canadian farm boy who goes into 
the railroad business out West. Was it not the old 
Roman poet, Horace, who said that every man 
thought the other man’s business better than his 
own? 

It is not strange, therefore, that many musi- 
cians should get the impression that other men are 
better off than they are. They see only the results 
without the worries of other professions and trades. 
How would the average musician like to lead the 
life of a grocer, for instance, and start working at 
eight in the morning? <A grocer has a chance of 
becoming an employer with others working for him 
helping him to become rich. But the average grocer 
works from about eight to eight, more or less, and 
has none of the liberties of time and place a musi- 
Rut, after all, the real trouble is that some 
They 


cian has. 
persons do not like work of any description. 
think the werld owes them a living and they would 
like some one else to collect their income for 
them. 

The lazy man and the incompetent are failures 
in any place, whether they are composers or 
plumbers, whitewashers or pianists, shoemakers or 
violinists, singers or dentists, bartenders or organ- 
ists. 

————_—>—_—_ 

Annually for ten years or so the story has cropped 
up that Asbury Park, N. J., is to build a large audi- 
torium for the holding of music festivals, conven- 
tions, etc. This summer the report is current again, 
but it is circulated with much conviction from well 


informed circles. It is to be hoped that the much 
needed building will be realized at last. 





ABOUT THE MACDOWELL COLONY 





As usual, diligent creative work is being done 
this summer at the Peterborough, N. H., artist col 
ony, sponsored by the MacDowell Memorial Asso 
ciation, and watched over lovingly and directed in- 
telligently by Mrs. MacDowell, widow of the gen- 
erous composer who made possible the project by 
donating his property to its furtherance. 

Among the composers at the colony now are Ar 
thur Nevin, best known perhaps by his opera 
“Poia” and by his orchestral suites; Edgar Still 
man Kelley, whose works are well known in Ger 
many and America ; Chalmers Clifton, composer of 
the music for the Lexington Pageant 1915, and di 
rector of the St. Cecilia Society in Boston ; Rossiter 
G. Cole; Charles S. Skilton, writer of organ and 
orchestral music and professor of music at the Uni 
versity of Kansas; Lewis M. Isaacs (composer of 
“Peterborough Sketches”) ; Margaret Hoberg, com 
poser of songs and of music for the harp; and 
Douglass Moore, writer of songs. 

The isolation of the studios and the wild beauty 
of the surroundings prove most stimulating to these 
musicians as was the case with Edward MacDowell 
himself, whose greatest works were composed in 
the “Log Cabin” studio. 

Writers as well as composers work in the studios 
scattered through the deep pine forests near the 
mountains. There are Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert Haven Seaut 
fler, Margaret Widdemer, and Abbie Farwell 
Brown, poets; Parker Fillmore, writer of stories of 
children; Florence A. \rmstrong, who is doing 
American history and historical fiction; Harriet 1 
Comstock, novelist; Esther Willard Bates, write 
and director of pageants; Edwin Carty Ranck, play 
wright; and John Redhead Froome, who has just 
been awarded, through competition, the MacDowell 
Club Fellowship for playwrights, at Harvard; and 
Mrs. J. Warren Ritchey, writer of stories undet 
the name of “Elizabeth Weir.” 

Two well known Boston sculptors are at work in 
the studios, Bashka Paeff, member of the Guild of 
Boston Artists, whose best known works are het 
two sun dials in bronze; “The Three Wise Men,” 
cn the estate of C. G. Rice, Ipswich, Mass.; “Chil 
dren of Light,” on the estate of George Bruc 
Douglas, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; her bas relief por 
trait of Jane Addams (the bronze original of which 
Arthur 
Foote; and Nellis Louise Thompson, whose most 


is at Hull House), and her bas relief of 


admired creation is her bronze Egyptian fountain 
in the gardens of Mrs. Robert Evans, in Beverly, 
Mass. 

lt will be seen from the foregoing, that the Pete: 
borough movement no longer is an experiment or to 
be regarded as a Utopian dream. It is a reality and 
a very useful one for American art. Mrs. Ma 
Dowell is accomplishing a wonderful work and «i 
ing it in her characteristic modest and unselfish 
fashion. 

— 

It is reported that the Chicago Opera will have a 
new press representative when that institution re 
opens next winter. Also the rumor comes that Ber 
nard Ulrich, formerly business manager of the Chi 
cago Opera, has been engaged for the executive 
department of the Metropolitan Opera. 

It is definitely settled that Maud Allan is to sail 
from England for New York on September 2. Her 
American tour will begin October 1. She promises 
to bring with her Debussy’s music for her new play 
dance, “Khamma.” The score is dedicated to Mis 
Allan. 
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HEREWITH THE WORMS TURN 





Up in Boston, by the sad waves of the New Eng- 
land ocean and under the misty skies of the Massa- 
chusetts heavens, there has been perpetrated a joke, 
an ancient and venerable joke, as hoary with age as 
the quip employed by Catullus when he called his 
The gibe ap- 


friend Mamurra by another name. 
It consisted of 


peared in the Boston Transcript. 
an imitation music criticism written to parody the 
customary paragraph which the daily newspapers 
offer to their’readers. Here it is: 

Herr Diapason’s recital last evening at Acoustic Hall 
was the most recherché event of the musical season, Herr 
Diapason is a master in cantilever, and both in his auto- 
mobile and in his tour de force he wrought wonders of 
tonic stimulation. He was especially potent in his dolce 
far niente passages, and in his diminuendo crescendo ap- 
poggiatura he displayed technological skill that was simply 
wonderful 

There was also a marvelous musicianly abandon in the 
mute bars, the instrument in these parts of the score being 
forcefully impressive in silent fortissimo. But it was per- 
haps in andante capriccioso that he excelled himself. Here 
he discovered a coloratura, a bravura, and an ensemble 
that fairly electrified his audience. 

Herr Diapason, it is true, occasionally erred in an over- 
ponderosity of rutabaga, and again in a too lambent lust- 
spiel; but these lapses were hardly noticeable in his ren- 
dering of cantabilious intermezzo. The recital, upon the 
whole, was a marvelous exhibition of poca hontas instru- 
mentation and incandescent cavatina. 

We have seen a thousand of this genus in our 
day, but we think this is the best of its kind. As it 
is directed against music critics in general, we wince 

not that it affects the MustcaL Courter, oh, dear, 
no, for, like Hamlet, our withers are unwrung. But 
we wince with a kind of spiritual sympathetic vibra- 
tion for the pilloried music critics, whom we love 
quite as much as they love us. In the words of 
William Shakespeare, gentleman of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, we can “drown an eye, unused to flow,” when 
we find that the Literary Digest sides with our en- 
emy, the Boston Transcript. It says chat “the Bos- 
ton Transcript pokes exquisite fun at this penchant 
of our temperamental friends in a supposed criti- 
cism written in review of a concert.” The penchant 

a French word, by the way, not yet digested by 
the Oxford English Dictionary, but used with much 
savoir faire and esprit by the literary chef of the 
Literary Digest—which we temperamental critics 
(how our nerves quiver at the thought of our incan- 
descent temperament) have, is the knowledge of 
musical theory and the skill to use technical terms 
correctly. Of course, we will acknowledge that 
many alleged music critics are as shaky on musical 
technic as our self appointed critics are on English. 
Our mission in life is to point the way 
We cannot be deterred or de- 
Our soul, that 


No matter. 
and set others right. 
flected and dejected by remarks. 
very fiery particle, cannot be snuffed out by an arti- 
cle, as Byron suggests. 

When we note the calm assurance with which the 
musically untrained and inexperienced pronounce 
their judgment on music and art and hand down 
their decisions to the trained experts, we are re- 
minded of a passage in Herbert Spencer’s “The 
Study of Sociology,” Chapter I: 

Suppose now that to a man of science thus careful in 
testing all possible hypotheses and excluding all possible 
sources of error, we put a_ sociological question—say, 
whether some proposed institution will be beneficial. An 
answer, and often a very decided one, is forthcoming at 
once. It is not thought needful, proceeding by deliberate 
induction, to ascertain what has happened in each nation 
where an identical institution, or an institution of allied 
kind, has been established. It is not thought needful, etc., 
etc 

Suppose now that to a man at least sufficiently 
educated to write for the Literary Digest, we submit 
a musical work—say, a symphony. An expression 
of likes or dislikes, and often a very decided one, is 


forthcoming at once. It is not thought ‘needful, 


proceeding by careful analysis, to ascertain whether 


the themes are new or plagiarized, whether the con- 
trapuntal, harmonic, structural treatment are hack- 
neyed or original. It is not thought needful to 
know anything, in fact, except that it “sounded fine” 
or “made them tired.” Several of us “tempera- 
mental friends” have been accused of a lack of pa- 
triotism because we have made a display of our tre- 
mendous erudition by stating that the tune of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” was originally an old Eng- 
lish drinking song, and that it is, moreover, very 
unvocal. Presumably the doctors who told a table- 
ful of happy feeders that they were eating unwisely 
would be accused of the crime of temperament, 
even though the untrained and inexperienced eaters 
were supremely satisfied with huckleberry pie and 
moxie. 


SS Soe 
MRS. HEMANS ON PAGANINI 


Felicia Hemans, the popular English poetess of 
last century, described the violinist Paganini in a 
letter she wrote to a friend about eighty-five years 
ago. There are many little personal touches in this 
letter, reproduced herewith, which are not to be 
found in biographies : 

To begin with the appearance of this foreign wonder 
it is very different from what the indiscriminating news- 
paper accounts would lead you to suppose. He is certainly 
singular looking; pale, slight, and with long, neglected 
hair; but I saw nothing whatever of that wild fire, that 
almost ferocious inspiration of mien which has been as- 
cribed to him. Indeed, I thought the expression of his 
countenance rather that of good-natured and mild enjoy- 
ment than of anything else, and his bearing altogether 
simple and natural. His first performance consisted of a 
tema, with variations, from the beautiful _Preghiera in 
“Mose.” Here I was rather disappointed, but merely be- 
cause he did not play alone. I suppose the performance 
on the single string required the support of other instru- 
ments; but he occasionally drew from that string a tone 
of wailing, heart-piercing tenderness, almost too much to 
be sustained by any one whose soul can give the full re- 
sponses. It was not, however, till his second performance, 
on all the strings, that I could form a full idea of his 
varied magic. A very delicate accompaniment on the piano 
did not in the least interfere with the singleness of effect 
in this instance. The subject was the Venetian air, “Come 
to Me When Daylight Sets.” How shall I give you any idea 
of all the versatility, the play of soul, embodied in the 
variations upon that simple air? Imagine a passage of the 
most fairy-like delicacy, more aerial than you would sup- 
pose it possible for human touch to produce, suddenly 
succeeded by an absolute parody of itself—the same notes 
repeated with an expression of absolute comic humor which 
forced me to laugh, however reluctantly. It was as if an 
old man—the Ancient Mariner himself—were to sing an im- 
passioned Italian air, in a snoring voice, after Pasta. Well, 
after one of these sudden travesties, for I can call them 
nothing else, the creature would look all around him with 
an air of the most delighted bonhomie, exactly like a 
witty child who has just accomplished a piece of successful 
mischief. The pizzicato passages were also wonderful. 
The indescribably rapid notes seemed flung out in sparks 
of music, with a triumphant glee which conveys the strong- 
est impression I ever received of genius rejoicing over its 
own bright creations. But I vainly wish that my words 
could impart to you a full conception of this wizard-like 
music, 

Paganini’s comic vein forced the English lady to 
“laugh reluctantly.” Evidently the good woman, 
who wrote “The Better Land,” “Bernardo del Car- 
pio,” “The Graves of a Household,” “Casabianca,” 
wanted to take her pleasures sadly. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





Anent an “Aida” performance at Ravinia Park, 
Karleton Hackett had something to say in the Chi- 
cago Post, the underlying truth of which makes the 
judicious grieve: 

They gave the “Nile scene” in a manner that was well 
worth hearing, quite apart from any question as to the 
price of admission, Of course, we all realize that it is 
very difficult, if not quite impossible, for us to estimate 
the value of art save in terms of money, yet once in a 
while, as a sort of psychic tour de force, we can come 
somewhere near, especially in the summer time. 


‘actions, too? 


RUBBING IT INTO OPERA 


In the Forum recently was an article by Willard 
Huntington Wright, called “Notes on Art,” in which 
various phases of literature, painting and music are 
briefly explained. Perhaps the dogmatic manner of 
the man would be less in evidence if these “Notes 
on Art” were expanded to a volume containing ex- 
amples, arguments and proofs as well as the author’s 
assertions. This is what Willard Huntington 
Wright has to say about opera : 

Opera.—That music played at an opera which makes one 
forget the opera is good music. There is no such thing as 
good opera music. As soon as the composer begitfs to 
illustrate an action or an event he is treading on very 
superficial ground. He can create great music even while 
imitating words, actions, and the like; but the moment his 
music penetrates the listener’s consciousness as imitation 
it ceases to be anything but opera music, and hence bad 





music. 

Does our author mean to say that any music 
played at an opera which makes one forget the op- 
era is good music even when the music is bad? He 
is inexact in his use of terms. Opera is a compound 
To forget the opera is to for- 
Our author means, 


of music and drama. 
get the music and the drama. 
of course, that good music makes one forget the 
drama. But it is not correct to say that any music 
which makes one forget the drama is necessarily 
good. Very bad and stupidly dull music may easily 
distract the attenion from the drama. 

Is Willard Huntington Wright justified in assert- 
ing that there is no such thing as good opera music ? 
We doubt it. We will not dispute the fact that 
there are many strong dramatic situations in several 
operas which are accompanied by inferior music. 
But we still are of the opinion that the great duet at 
the end of the fourth act of “Les Huguenots” is 
good music in itself and superb opera music to boot 
—music that fits the emotional intensity of the situa- 
tion and adds the living soul to the body of the 
drama. And the church scene in Gounod’s “Faust” 
—is that bad music and good drama, or good music 
and bad drama? So far as our experience goes, 
that whole scene is a masterpiece of drama and good 
music—in other words, good opera music. We lack 
sufficient faith to believe that all of Wagner’s music 
is bad opera music. ‘To swallow such a statement 
as that would require the peculiar frame of mind 
of the old lady who wished the Bible had said that 
Jonah swallowed the whale, so that her faith might 
be more vigorously tried. 

And what on earth—and in heaven and the other 
place, for that matter—does Willard Huntington 
Wright mean when he says: 

He can create great music even while imitating words, 
actions, and the like. 

What are the things that are like words and like 
Perhaps a composer can create music 
while he is imitating things that resemble words and 
actions, and perhaps he cannot. We do not know 
what a composer can do. But we are quite certain 
that Willard Huntington Wright has made a num- 
ber of statements which will hardly stand close scru- 
tiny. 

We are entirely of the opinion, however, that 
many successful operas contain enough bad music 
to swamp an oratorio and sink a symphony. But, 
on the other hand, some of the greatest composers 
have been dire failures in operatic music. We once 
heard the great Schumann’s “Genoveva” on the 
stage. Never again! 

Words that strike home deep in these days when 
so much rot is talked about the war are the following 
from the “Line O’ Type” column of Bert Leston 
Taylor in the Chicago Tribune: “Concerning condi- 
tions in Europe after the war, we can be certain of 
only one thing: they will not be so bad as now pre- 
dicted.” This applies to music as well as to com- 
merce, 
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AUDIENCE ASSEMBLING IN THE YALE BOWL, NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
rO HEAR THE OUT OF DOOR “WALKUERE” PERFORMANCE, 





Second act stage setting of “‘Walkiire.” 





NEWARK HOTEL 
CONCERTS ATTRACT 
MANY SUBSCRIBERS 


Checks and Orders in Large Numbers Are Re- 
ceived Daily From All Parts of the Country 
—New Million Dollar Hotel Will Be 

the Center of All Musical and Social 
Functions — Management _ Delighted 
With Results—Notes 


Newark, N. J., August 7, 1916. 

Every mail brings in new subscriptions for the series of 
musical receptions to be given in the beautiful ballroom 
of the new Robert Treat Hotel, this city. 

From the day the invitations were issued up to the 
present moment, there has not been a mail which has not 
brought in additional checks or orders for tickets. 

The financial success of the concerts is now assured, 
and added to the remarkable artistic treat which is prom- 
ised, makes certain a series of concerts and receptions 
such as Newark has never had before, and which no other 
city of equal size has dared to offer. 

Last year, it is estimated, the Newark festival drew a 
total audience of 46,000 persons. This year not alone is 
there to be given another festival even more alluring in 
its offerings, but the Robert Treat concerts will also at- 
tract attention, partly because of the capacity houses and 
partly because of the unusual programs. In addition, the 
Newark Musicians’ Club will hold its annual public con- 
cert in January and several concerts are being planned for 
the benefit of the $25,000 municipal pipe organ fund. New- 
ark will have plenty of music this season, to be sure, but 
the writer feels confident the Newark public will support 
them if they are high class, given for a good purpose, 
and managed properly. 

Local interest is forming only a part in the carrying 
out successfully of these concert plans. It seems strange, 
but true nevertheless, that New Yorkers particularly are 


taking interest in the hotel concerts. Residents of the 
various summer resorts, too, are subscribing and there 
now seems to be a possibility of finding the ballroom of 
the new hotel too small to accommodate all who are 
anxious to attend. Seats are being reserved in the order 
in which applications are received. Checks should be 
made payable to Uzal H. McCarter (president of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company), and all orders and checks mailed 
to Thornton W. Allen (manager of the concerts), Rob- 
ert Treat Hotel. 

In connection with the series of musical receptions, a 
beautiful program bock is to be published, which promises 
to be as elaborate, if not even more attractive than any pro- 
gram ever published in this city, and even surpassing in 
beauty anything of the kind published anywhere in this 
part of the country at least. Nothing will be left undone 
in making these affairs the very best. 

Among the artists already engaged for the series are 
listed Frieda Hempel, Pasquale Amato, Anna Case, Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, Teresa Carrefio, Mildred Dilling, Mary 
Jordan, and “Lada,” the dancer, who will have the assis*- 
ance of a portion of the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
Others will be announced later. 


Notes 


The latest fad at Asbury Park—‘Percy Hemus Sundae, 


15c,. 

Charles Hein, tenor, of Weehawken, accompanied by 
Alma Holm, sang a solo yesterday on the Ocean Grove 
pavilion. A large audience heard him. 

Arthur Klein, the pianist, was seen Sunday afternoon 
among the bathers at Bradley Beach. 

Beth Tregacus is at Asbury Park. 

Henry Merker, tenor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
it is just learned, has joined the militia and is now in 
Texas. 

Mary Jordan is ever a favorite at Elberon, where the 
first question asked of musical strangers is, “Do you know 
her?” 

Marian Tice, the popular soprano of Westfield, N. J., is 
spending her vacation at Ocean Grove 

The Newark Musicians’ Club is looking for new head- 


quarters. Last year the membership of the club doubled. 
and this year another record is predicted. Larger rooms 
are now a necessity. Musicians contemplating joining 
are urged to send in their applications at an early date 
to Harry M. Biggin, Fidelity Trust Company 

Tr. W. A 


ON OUT OF DOORS SINGING 


Johannes Sembach Relates His Interesting “Siegfried” 
Experiences 


Johannes Sembach, the tenor who recently scored a 
striking success with his portrayal of Siegfried in the 
out of doors performances of Wagner’s work of that 
name, has some interesting things to say about singing in 
the open air. 

“The main difficulty,” says he, “which an out of doors 
singer encounters is, first of all, that of making the voice 
carry. Naturally, the carefully planned acoustic properties 
of a great opera house are ingeniously arranged to give 
the singer’s voice every possible chance of reaching to the 
uttermost parts of the auditorium. Out of doors, on the 
other hand, there is practically no artificial aid whatso- 
ever. In nearly every case on the ‘Siegfried’ tour the local 
management had arranged to construct a sound board which 
would serve both as a background and as a method of 
preventing our voices from being dissipated in one direc- 
tion at least. It is exceedingly difficult for a singer’s voice, 
when he is under the open sky, to retain the greater part 
of the resonance which it may naturally possess. Of 
course, in some places this difficulty was greater than in 
others. The extraordinarily good acoustic properties of 
the Yale Bowl, for example, were on the whole much 
better than those of any other outdoor theatre in which 
we sang. 

“Then, too, if the evening is a very unpleasant one, the 
vocal cords of the singer are likely to relax, an exceedingly 
irritating experience, as every singer knows, and there is 
a certain amount of danger, if the evening is somewhat 
damp, that the singer may catch some sort of bronchial 
disease. f 

“These are the main troubles which beset the artist who 
would attempt to sing out of doors. But all of them 
are more than compensated by the mental and physical 
effect of bigness which an experience in out of doors sing 
ing gives to the singer. There is something inexpressibly 
exhilarating connected with standing on a platform before. 
a multitude larger than that which any opera house can 
hold and sending one’s voice up and up and up—beyond 
the stars, one feels. There is always a certain mystery 
about any theatrical performance which even the most 
hardened professional never quite recovers from, ‘Behind 
the scenes’ will always be a phrase to which is attached 
a certain amount of peculiar allurement. When the natural 
mystery of the theatre is placed under the vast dome of 
heaven, the stage, with its artificial lights, and the stars 
above with their eternal glittering, combine to give one 
a feeling of poetic exaltation of true spiritual uplift.” 


Marie Hertenstein Engaged 





Marie Hertenstein, who recently has come under the 
management of Loudon Charlton, has been secured for an 
appearance in Syracuse as a feature of the series which 
Prof. A. L. de Robert will give next season in the Onon 
daga Hotel. Other attractions in the series beside the 
pianist are the Flonzaley Quartet, ete 
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BOSTON HOTEL MUSICALES CHANGED 
FROM MORNING TO AFTERNOON FUNCTIONS 


Copley-Plaza Course to Be Held on Tuesday Afternoons During Coming 
Season Instead of on Monday Forenoons—Boston Organists Attend 


Convention—Mrs. McdAllister’s North Shore Musicale 


31 Symphony Chambers, 
Boston, Mass., August 13, 1916. } 


An interesting announcement kas been received from 
the office of W. R. Macdonald, manager of the Copley- 
Plaza Musicales. This course will comprise eight con- 
certs to be held the first and third Tuesday afternoons 
through December, January, February and March. Among 
the celebrated artists who have been engaged for the 
musicales are Maria Barrientos, the Spanish coloratura 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Louise Ed- 
vina, soprano of the Covent Garden Opera, London; 
l’ovla Frisch, the dramatic soprano who made such a sen- 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and Ernest Schelling, the noted 
One afternoon will be with the Russian 


sation last season; 


pianist-composer, 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Modest Altschu- 
ler, and to add piquancy and novelty to the series, there 
will be an appearance of Lada, the distinctive concert 
dancer, ; 

Ihe first concert, on the afternoon of December 5, will 
Sarrientos in a Spanish costume recital, 
jointly with Albert Stoessel, the young violin virtuoso. 
Mme. Barrientos has not been heard previously in Boston, 
performances of the Metropolitan Opera 
when in the roles of Lucia and 
Albert Stoessel is a young 
American violinist who was heralded by Boston critics 


present Mme. 


except at the 
Company last season, 
Gilda she created a furore. 
last season as a “discovery.” His success both here and 
elsewhere was as significant as it was pronounced. 

This is the second season of the Copley-Plaza Musicales. 
Last year the concerts were in many respects the artistic 
Soston. It is be- 
lieved that the present season will prove even better. In 
changing the time from Monday mornings to Tuesday aft- 
ernoons, Manager Macdonald has gauged accurately the 
preference of Boston music lovers for afternoon rather 
than morning concerts. 


climax of the musical achievements of 


Boston Delegates at Organists’ Convention 


The Boston delegation to the ninth annual convention of 
the National Association of Organists, which was held in 


Springfield, Mass., August 1 to 5, comprised the follow- 


ing: H. R. Austin, Percy Bryning, John Buckingham, 
Charles Irwin, John Hermann Loud, Hamilton Mac- 
Dougall, Ernest Mehaffy, John O’Shea, Harris S. Shaw 


and Daisy Swadkins. The convention was a success. 
There was an interesting program of lectures and recitals, 
and one evening was devoted to a banquet. More than 
four hundred and fifty members were present. Among 
the new officers elected were Arthur Scott Brooks, of New 
York, president; Clifford Demarest, of New York, sec- 


retary, and William Armstrong, of Alton, Ill, treasurer. 


Barrows Pupil Heard in Recital 


At the thirtieth recital of the Commonwealth School of 
Music, which took place at Boothbay Harbor, Me., on the 
evening of August 1, Minette Sutherland, a young soprano 
pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows, sang an interesting 
group of songs, including Horsman’s “Bird of the Wil- 
Thayer's “My Laddie,” Rogers’ “The Star,” and 
Stern’s “Spring.” Miss Sutherland is a singer of unusual 
promise, whose work is already winning recognition. 
Others on the same program were Ralph Smalley, the 
Boston cellist; Theodore Dillaway, flutist; Albert T. Fos- 
ter, violinist, and Clarence G. Hamilton, pianist. 


Mrs. McAllister’s North Shore Musicale 


The third and final musicale of Mrs, Hall McAllister’s 
North Shore series took place on the afternoon of August 
11 at the summer home of Mrs. Lucius M. Sargent, at 
Prides Crossing. The artists were Marcia van Dresser, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, and Albert 
Stoessel, the Boston violinist. The accompanists, both ex- 
cellent, were Louise McAllister and Edna Stoessel. There 
was a large and brilliant audience. 

Miss van Dresser, who was in fine voice, sang splen- 
didly. Her selections included a group by Erich Wolff, 
a group of Old Irish songs, three pieces by Faure, and 
one each by Sibella and Zandonai. 

Mr. Stoesel played Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia Appassion- 
ata” and shorter pieces by Tartini-Kreisler, Cui, Sarasate 
and of his own. He dispiayed temperament and unusual 
taste, and his masterful renditions and discerning inter- 
pretations made a great impression with the audience, 
which was enthusiastic. 

Mrs. McAllister is to be congratulated upon the remark- 


” 
derness, 


Series Ends Brilliantly 





able excellence of her North Shore musicales. It would 
have been difficult to improve the series either in whole or 
in part. 

Guy Maier Preparing for Busy Season 


Guy Maier, the brilliant young Boston pianist, is sum- 
mering on the shores of Lake Erie. He has taken a 
cottage on the Canadian side, near Buffalo, where he ex- 
pects to remain until the second week in September. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer, he will be joined by 
Lee Pattison, with whom he has been associated for some 
time in recitals of music for two pianos. Mr. Maier and 
Mr. Pattison will open their season’s work together at the 
first big evening concert of the American Series, at Lock- 
port, N. Y., September 15 

At present, Mr, Maier is practising hard on his next 
season’s programs, as his bookings, beginning with the 
Lockport engagement, are both extensive and important. 
He also is spending a part of his time in Buffalo and 
Chautauqua, in both of which piaces he has taken a lim- 
ited number of summer pupils. 

Mr. Maier’s teaching season in Boston will begin on 
September 18, His studio will be located once more in 
the Pierce Building. He will teach there two days a 
week and, in addition, two half days in Brookline. He 
expects to devote his efforts almost exclusively to ad- 
vanced students. These will be presented in monthly class 
recitals and in frequent public concerts throughout the 
season. 


The Copley-Plaza “Pops” 


Despite several rainy days, the Copley-Plaza “Pops” 


met with their accustomed success during the past week. 
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MANAGING AND PRODUCING CO., Inc. 
THEODORE H. BAUER, President 


116 West 39th Street, $8 $3 New York 


beg to announce the first American 
appearances of 


Mme. EUGENIE 


FONARIOVA 


Russia’s Foremost Concert Singer — 
Recently of La Monnaie, Brussels, 
and fresh from her concert triumphs 
in London 
“To hear a singer of such gifts, both vocal and 
artistic, as those possessed by Madame Fonariova 
can only be an unalloyed delight. For not only 
has she a voice of unusual warmth, but she is also 
a singer of broad sympathies, a taste that cannot 


be impeached, and real musical understanding.” — 
London Daily Telegraph, Dec. 10, 1915. 


ALEXANDER KAHN, General Manager 
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_ This is a flashlight 
teaching a large class. 


HONORING ALBERTO JONAS 


picture made for the Musicat Courier of the banquet held recently in Salt Lake City in honor of Alberto Jonas, 
n the rear of the room, seated to the right of the X, is Alberto Jonas, with Governor Spry, of Utah, at his right. | 


John T. Hand Opera Chorus, the organization which planned and carried out the Jonas celebration. 








who is giving a summer course of instruction there an 


On the other side of Mr. Jonas is John T. Hand, director of th 





Mr. Maquarre again pro- 
The chief at- 


The attendances were gvod. 
vided interesting and diversified programs. 
tractions of Monday’s concert were selections from the 
Wagner operas, Lohengrin’s “Tannhauser” and “Wal- 
kiire.” On Tuesday the orchestra played Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” suite. The ballet from Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophet” was a feature of Wednesday’s program. On 
Thursday the principal numbers were suites by Bizet and 
Lacome. Among the soloists were Mr. Brooke, Mr. Cella, 
Mr. Nappi and Mr. Tak, At the Sunday concert a nov- 
elty was provided in the vocal solos of Mr. Jaenicke, an 
excellent baritone and member of the orchestra. 
V. H. SrrickLanp 


music 


Women’s Orchestra for San Francisco? 
(Continued from page 5.) 
orchestra will be $30 per week. The period of concerts 
is to cover twenty-three weeks and probably forty weeks 
for the following season. 

The Pacific Coast Musical Review reports that 
of the musicians that it is understood they 
not accept other engagements unless specially authorized 
by Alfred Hertz.” 


“some 


say will 


Notes 


Israel Seligman, Russian pianist, has opened a studio in 
San Francisco, in the Kohler & Chase Building. 

Concerning the appointment of Giulio Minetti as assist 
ant conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Anthony writes in the San Francisco Chronicle : 

The appointment of Giulio Minetti as orchestral manager for the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra is one of the important matters 


that has been definitely settled He will assume that position as 
well as the first stand of the second violin section. The value of 
Minetti’s services can hardly be overestimated. For more than a 


score of years he has has been one of the foremost figures in the 
local circle of music, making his musical presence felt not only as 
soloist and teacher Lut as director of an amateur orchestra of more 
than amateur effectiveness, and a string quartet which for years has 
been a factor in keeping alive a somewhat meager interest in this 
neglected form of musical composition. 

Davin H. WALKER. 





Eleanor Spencer’s Plans 


Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, is back from her visit to 
Holland, where she spent all last winter, a season rich 
in musical work and experiences. As reported in the 
Musicat Courter at the time, Miss Spencer scored an 
unqualified success when, at short notice, she replaced 


Mme. 
at The Hague, playing Liszt's E flat concerto, and again 


Carrefio as soloist with the Residentie Orchestra 
in performing the same work as first soloist of the sea- 
son with the splendid orchestra of the Kurhaus as Hol- 
land’s principal summer resort, Scheveningen. 

A pleasant incident of the winter was the opportunity 
to meet Richard Strauss, at a luncheon given by a dis- 
tinguished art patron at The Hague. Strauss came to 
Holland to conduct his new “Alpine” symphony with the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. 

A season of considerable activity is in prospect for Miss 


Spencer, Following an opening recital in Chicago, her 





ELEANOR SPENCER. 


first New York appearance will take place at Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of November 7. 

Miss Spencer has added to her repertoire for this sea 
son the following numbers: Beethoven concerto in C 
minor, Schumann concerto, Liszt concerto in E flat, varia- 
tions symphoniques by Cesar Franck, concerto in C sharp 
minor by Rimsky-Korsakoff, andante and grand polonaise 
in E flat by Chopin, with orchestration by Scharwenka. 

This favorite young pianist, one of the very best of the 
younger generation of artists who studied with the fam- 
Theodor Leschetizky, is 


ous Viennese master, the late 


under the management of Mrs. Herman Lewis. 


A Musicale in Peterborough 


The annual musicale of the MacDowell Memorial Asso 


ciation occurred at Peterborough, N. H., on August 8 
Members of the Association engaged in creative work at 
the colony and many guests were present, The concert 
consisted of several new compositions of Arthur Nevir 
and Charles Skilton (composers now resident at the col 


ony) played by the Zoellner Quartet of New York. The 


Choral Society of Peterborough sang. The full prograr 
was as follows: 
Wedding Music, from Rose Maiden ( 
Chorus 
Ave Verum Mozart 
Chorus, with cello obligato by Robert Haven Schauffler 
Iwo Movements of Quartet lay 
Zoellner String Quartet 
The Long Day Closes i 
Chorus 
St. Valentine’s Day tar 
Chorus 
Quartet (two movements) Atl 
Indian Dances kilt 
Zoellner String Quartet 
1620 Ma-D 


Chorus 


 MATZENAUER 


Prima Donna Metropolitan Opera House 











Assisted by 


ROGER de BRUYK 


Tenor Royal Opera, Antwerp 
AT 


BAR HARBOR 


Building of Arts August 3lst 
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ADA-HALL, FIRST EXPONENT OF 
“VOICE LIBERATION” METHOD 


Young Woman Has Been Granted Permission to 
Introduce Davies’ Method in Canada 





Ada C. Hall, of Winnipeg, Canada, has been studying 
“voice liberation” with Clara Novello Davies all summer. 
She will leave New York the end of August, taking with 


her Mme. Davies’ permission to introduce the remarkable 





ADA C. HALL, 


First exponent of the Davies method of 


“voice liberation.” 


method in Canada. It might he said that a special honor 
has thus been conferred upon this young woman, for she 
will be the first Davies exponent on this side of the water. 

It might also be added that in selecting Miss Hall as the 
one best fitted to spread the fame of her method, Mme. 
Davies has chosen an admirable one to represent her. Miss 
Hall took up the study of voice production after years of 
anticipation. When she was a mere tot, she wanted to 
sing, but her parents thought she had better take up the 
study of piano, and she was guided by their decision, To- 
day she is a pianist of exceptional merit, having studied 
the Tobias Matthay Method in London, England. Besides 
teaching, she spent much time accompanying artists before 
she came to America three years ago. Every bit of her 
education in music, she paid for herself. Sometimes to 
make ends meet, much to her sorrow, she would play three 
nights in succession for dances, so as to be able to con- 
tinue her study. Many of her friends did not know that 
did this. She fought out her struggle alone. Music 
was her life. says Miss 
Hall, “and [ could not live possibly.” 

She has acted as accompanist abroad for Morgan Kings- 
ton, who is now in America; Winckworth, the English 
baritone, and Signor Enchausti, the Spanish tenor, whom 
Caruso advised to study in Milan, 

Miss Hall’s career has been most interesting. She has 
tasted poverty and sorrow alike, and it has all had its ef- 
fect upon her. She has developed a beautiful character, 
and spends a greater part of her time looking after the 
interests of her four sisters and two brothers in Canada. 
One sister, who possesses a beautiful soprano voice which 
her elder sister cultivated, is touring the western part of 
Canada. 

Miss Hall says the Davies method is the only one and 
she is going to banish all others from her mind. “TI shall 
try to put the heart and soul into my work with each pu- 
pil,” says Miss Hall, “and try and imitate Mme. Davies in 
every respect. She, to my mind of thinking, is perfect and 
her method magical.” 

Besides instruction in 
resume her piano work. 


she 
“Take my music away from me,” 


“voice liberation’ Miss Hall will 





Klibansky Closes Successful Summer Courses 





Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal instructor, has 
finished his summer courses that were attended by a large 
number of students from different parts of the United 
States, as may be seen from the appended list: Charles F. 
Bower, New York; Charles Cameron Bell, San Antonio, 
Tex.; J. M. Brewer, New York; Mary Chreitzberg, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Bernhard Fuchs, New York; Charles D. Graham, 
St. Louis; Louise Davidson, Florida; Helen Warren, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Felice de Gregorio, New York; Zona Maie 
Griswold, Dallas, Tex.; Margaret Hanfling, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Victor Goggin, Toronto, Canada; Dorothy Hopper, 
New York; Louis D. Hanley, New York; Gert Holmgren, 
New York; Jeanne Rivers, St. Louis; Elsa Werner, Kansas 
City; Lesley Elkan, New York; Dorothy Foerster, New 


York; A. Gillespie, New York; Anne Murray Hahn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Frank Rowe, New Orleans, La.; Helen Weiller, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lalla B. Cannon, Atlanta, Ga.; Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, Scranton, Pa.; Evelyn Lawson, Denver, Col.; 
Adeline Moses, Mobile, Ala.; Patricia Murphy, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Alfredo Maspero, New York; Andrea Peterson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Florence McDonough, Albany, N. Y.; A. 
Rodger Naylor, Trenton, N. J.; Adele Raynor, New York; 
W. I. Reese, Toledo, Ohio; Grace Sontheimer, Astoria, L. 
I.; V. M. Sharp, San Francisco, Cal.; Margaret Timber- 
lake, Texas; Gertrude Ward, Freehold, N. J.; Walter 
Mitchel, New York; Katherine Winston, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
F. C. Hoag, New York; G. A. Lehman, Bluffton, Ohio. 

Mr. Klibansky is at present enjoying a short vacation 
that is much needed after his strenuous summer work. 
He will resume teaching at his studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth 
street, New York, on September 1. 





. Pittsburgh is Proud of Carl Bernthaler 





Pittsburgh is truly grateful to the energy and sound 
musicianship of Carl Bernthaler, the eminent conductor, 
who this summer is directing the concerts which are given 
daily at the Schenley Lawn. Herewith are appended two 
of-the programs which have been given recently, these 
serving to show Mr. Bernthaler’s worth as an arranger: 

hirsr PRroGram, 


SS PE pee ee rer re pee epee Goldmark 


Valse ‘Triste........ ; SLL OEE ERC OCT TE POOR Sibelius 
EO eos 5s tc ck Winn need ese es te 8ee bese c Hugo Wolt 
Vivla Ohbiigato, Pierre DeBacker. 


ret eee eT re: 

ee FA ee ee ee Bizet 

Andante, from Concerto for Harp.............ccceeeceees Reinecke 
Joseph Schuecker. 

ee re ey Cin bac s kanes de dees scéntcecaene Wagner 


BP PE. 4 nv bd widens wa tone ba wineeenn Leoncavall!o 
Seconp PRoGrRAM, 


Grand Fantasy— 


Assisting Artist, Edith Harris Scott, Reader. 
CE OR 5 on 10 ap 0 80 ob 506 ee a svetntiestescdi Wagner 
La Dernier Somneil de la Vierge............ccceeceecess Massenet 
The Witches Song, dramatic recitation, with orchestral 
accompaniment. 


von Wildenbruch. Music by Max Shilling. 
Mrs. Scott. 
TIP CES TET PTR ET CLE ETE Ore ee Beethoven 


COP e eee eee ewe eee eeeereeeere Tschaikowsky 


Poem by E. 


Overture Pie gervantar 
Andante— 
Dance of the Camorrists Ue wels of the Madonna)..... Wolf-Ferrari 
Sis heenite Bizet 





Music at Panama-California 
International Exposition 





San Diego, Cal., August 5, 1916. 

The Panama-California International Exposition pre- 
sented Michele Giovacchini, a grand opera baritone, in con- 
cert on a recent Sunday afternoon. A large and enthusi- 
astic audience enjoyed the fine voice of this thoroughly 
seasoned veteran of the opera field. Many people present 
remembered him as a member of the Lombardi Opera Com- 
pany. Charles R. Stickney accompanied the singer. 

Alfreda Beatty was the guest of honor at the Woman's 
Board Headquarters at the Panama-California Interna- 
tional Exposition on Monday afternoon, July 31. Miss 
Beatty has been so exceedingly amiable and able in her as- 
sistance at many of the affairs of the exposition that this 
reception was in the nature of an expression of apprecia- 
tion. The Spanish singers and the Hawaiian singers were 
both present to add to the brightness of the occasion, and 
Alfreda Beatty finally sang a couple of songs, one being 
“The Land of the Sky Blue Water,” by Cadman. Florence 
Schinkel Gray was the able accompanist. The Hawaiian 
singers ended the reception with their pretty farewell songs 
and ceremonies wreath decorating of Miss Beatty, who is 
leaving San Diego to return to Philadelphia and Eastern 
engagements. 





Vera Kaighn Summering in New Jersey 





Among the pines of New Jersey Vera Kaighn, the 
gifted soprano of Pittsburgh, has been enjoying what she 
terms “a real vacation.” The definition of that word, ac- 
cording to her dictionary, is a rest from engagements, with 
plenty of outdoor life and a great deal of study and good 
hard work. Although she had a number of engagements 
booked for August, she cancelled them and came East, 
bringing two of her pupils with her, A day or two ago 
she went to Atlantic City, where she will remain until early 
in September. Her season’s prospects include four en- 
gagements in September, three in October and five in Jan- 
uary, with others pending. 

Miss Kaighn is a favorite singer in her home city, and 
when she was selected to open the season of the Pitts- 
burgh Festival Orchestra (Carl Bernthaler, conductot ) 
this summer, it was generally felt that the choice was a 
particularly happy one. So decided was her success that 


she was re-engaged with that organization, and when the 
summer season closes she will have appeared thrice as a 
soloist with the orchestra. 
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REDPATH CHAUTAUQUA 
BRINGS JOY TO NORWICH, N. Y. 


A Week of Concert and Lectures—Lovat’s Highlanders—Elsie Baker & 
Company Make a Hit—Cimera’s Band—Marigold Girls—Stoddart-Van 
Der Veer-Miller-Wheeler Quartet Win Success—Engaged for 1917 


























Norwich, N. Y., August to, 1916. 

“The Redpath Chautauqua,” what is it? This query has 
been answered, and answered to the eminent satisfaction 
of everyone in this vicinity. When the local Chamber of 
Commerce guaranteed the $1,500 needed to bring this series 
of lectures and concerts to this flourishing young city of 
10,000 people, there was a vague idea of the institution, 
shared by the present writer as well. Thoroughly familiar 
with the parent Chautauqua, near Buffalo, he knew nothing 
of the Redpath System. Dr. George J. Dann, superintend- 
ent of the Oneonta, N. Y., schools, is at the head of this 
branch, and this genial gentleman, wit and scholar, proved 
to be the right man in the right place. Promptness and effi- 
ciency are evidently his motto, and his capacity for getting 
things done was always evident. 

This brief notice will not especially concern itself with 
the lectures, addresses, etc., but will adhere to mention of 
the musical features. 


Lovat’s Highland Band 

This group of seven players of bagpipes and drums suc- 
ceeded in interesting the first assembled audience, although 
there was wide divergénce of mind as to the musical merits, 
not of their execution, but as to the “music” performed. 
There are those who do not find bagpipes musical; you 
know it was Carnegie who said, “Why do the pipers always 
walk when they play? Hoot, mon, ’tis to gie away from the 
moosic.” Their ensemble, and the gyrations of the bass 
drummer, kept interest alive, however. 

Elsie Baker & Co. 

The charming contralto, Elsie Baker, with Messrs. Du- 
rieux (cellist) and Hauser (pianist) gave a matinee concert 
of undoubted merit. Miss Baker, seated in a rolling chair 
(having injured her ankle), sang arias and songs with such 
fine voice and charm of manner that everyone was en- 
tranced. Her enunciation and appearance combined to 
make her singing most effective, and encores were the rule. 
William Durieux, cellist, has a pleasing personality, and 
aroused warm applause, the result of very evident appre- 
ciation. Mr. Hauser played an opening piano solo, and all 
the accompaniments. 

Cimera’s Band. 

Cimera’s Band (two dozen players), with Lillian Hey- 
ward, soprano, gave a popular concert which attracted a 
large audience. He conducts his capable players without 
friction, getting good results, playing such music as Suppé’s 
“Light Cavalry” overture especially. well. Some descrip- 
tive music, such as “The Village Smith,” and “The Death 
of Custer,” were greatly enjoyed, for it is very realistic. 
Miss Heyward sang with pleasant voice Arditi’s “Kiss 
Waltz” and several songs by American composers. 


The Marigold Girls 

Four young women, singing with and without accompani- 
ment, constitute “The Marigold Girls,” who carry that 
flower as they perform. They sing with good unity, and 
the large variety they gave served to please all hearers. 
Humorous songs, songs of sentiment, all were well done, 
and the variety of costumes worn added to the effect. The 
second alto (unnamed on the program) has the best voice. 


Stoddart-Van der Veer-Miller-Wheeler Concert 
The last matinee concert brought the vocal quartet of 
stars, Marie Stoddart, soprano; Nevada van der Veer, alto; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Frederick Wheeler, baritone, sing- 
ing quartets, with and without accompaniment; solos, duets, 


etc. This galaxy of excellent artists gave the greatest de- 


light by their singing; it is a fact that Norwich has never 
before heard so many first class singers on the same pro- 
gram. The way they dashed off such numbers as “Swing 
Along” (negro dialect) and the absolute unity marking 
everything they sang—well, such “team work” has never 
before been heard here. “Rose of My Heart,” sung by Van 
der Veer and Miller, quite won all hearts. The aria from 
“Samson” was sung by Mme. van der Veer with a vocal 
control and beauty of voice altogether exceptional ; she had 
Mr. 
Miller’s “Sweetheart,” by Strickland, won him an encore, 
and his resonant tenor voice and sincere manner brought 
him rousing applause. Mr. Wheeler's manly baritone voice 
rolled forth in “When the Boys Come Home,” by Speaks, 
His singing in quartets was 


to sing an encore, and bow repeatedly afterward. 


and in various duets and trios. 
altogether admirable, firm, and steady, providing the right 
kind of fundamental part. He won admiration, as did Miss 
Stoddart. 

Blanche Barbot was a superior pianist and accompanist. 
Following the evening lecture the quartet was entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Riesberg. 


The Lecturers 
Stephen A. Lloyd, Marcus A. Kavanaugh, Russell H. Con 
well, Hon. J. R. Hanley, Edward A. Ott; these eminent men 
lectured on topics of interest, Mr. Ott winning most ad 
miration. John B. Ratto, impersonator; the Ben Greet 
Players; Alton Packard, cartoonist; Sarah T. Rorer, and 
Stella Dixon; all these contributed greatly to the enjoyment 
derived by the very large audiences which heard the Red- 
path Chautauqua. Miss Dixon was in charge of the chil- 
dren’s section, and of their final pageant, in which the prog- 
ress of America was depicted. 
Engaged for 1917 
The Chamber of Commerce has engaged the Redpath 
Chautauqua again for next summer. F. W. RIESBERG. 


How Molly Byerly Wilson Sings 





Attached is some recent press comment on the concert 
appearances of Molly Byerly Wilson, dramatic contralto ; 

Miss Wilson, 
particularly effective in the aria from 
response to a doubie recall she gave, “O, Dry 
“Where My Caravan Has Rested.’’—Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can 


ada, Phoenix. 


who has a contralto of very pleasing quality, was 
“Samson and Delilah,” and in 


Those Tears,”’ and 


Molly Byerly 
tralto voice, splendidiy 
“Samson and Delilah.” 


Wilson, who possesses a deep and melodious con 
rendered, ““My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
Revelstoke, B. C 


from the opera , Canada, 


Mail-Herald. 


Wilson has a rich-contralto, and sang in costume, 
Delilah” aria, responding to a 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 


Molly 
beautifully, the 
double encore with “Beauty's Eyes” and 


Byerly 
most “Samson and 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Journal. 

Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, is an artist of merit.—-Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, Sun, 


Molly Byerly Wilson’s well colored contralto was heard to advan 
tage in that best known and impassioned love song from “Samson 
and Delilah,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.’’-—-Vancouver, B. ( 
Canada, News-Advertiser. 





Wilson sang with a rich, deep contralto, that was 
Spokane, Wash., Daily Chronicle. . 


Molly Byerly 
highly effective. 





Wilson possesses a contralto of good quality and 
Her “Samson and 


Wash., 


Molly Byerly 
unusual range. 
Delilah’ 
Review. 


She sings with fervor and effect 


aria brought two encores.—Spokane, Spokesman 


One of the finest contraltos beard in all of the musical numbers 


that have been presented in the artists’ courses this winter was that 
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Molly Byerly 
ulvantage in the fine range and control which 
Dak., Courier-News 


heard ‘ast night in Wilson's selections. Her voice 
showed to splendid 
she possesses.-Fargo, N 
Molly Byerly 


She has been called “the coming Schumann-Heink" and truly merits 
the prediction.—Valiey City, N. Dak., Times-Record 


Wilson, with her beautiful contralto, won all hearts 


A pleasing fcature of the program was the singing of Molly Byerly 
Wilson She was 
N. Dak., 


obliged to respond to two encores.—Bismarck, 


rribune, 


Molly Bye 


ence with her first song 


rly Wilson was a great favorite, and captured the audi 


Sedro-Woolley, Wash., ¢ 


ourter 


A Sunday With Lady Duff Gordon 


A short time ago, the writer was bidden to one of the 
delightful “Sunday Afternoons” given by Lady Duff 
Gordon, at her summer place, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Cer- 
tainly this guest was not in error in considering herself 
most fortunate! At the close of her visit, she carried away 
with her the memory of a “perfect day” which will not 
soon be forgotten. 

After a glorious motor ride through the country, the 
guests arrived at Lady Duff Gordon's spacious home, which 
stands in the center of a large estate, bordering on Long 
Island Sound. Papricolo, the talented pianist, who is the 
guest of Lady Gordon, greeted the party and took the 
members down to the rocks, where the hostess was enjoy 
ing the breezes. There were many interesting guests there 
that Sunday, and art in general was the topic of conversa- 
tion. A most interesting one, too. 

Lady Gordon is not only a connoisseur of art, but a true 
artist from her head to the tips of her tiny Russian boots 
faire” 
as a hostess, create one of the most interesting women of 


Her striking appearance together with her “savoir 


the present day. With all her success, her simplicity is 
She has many hobbies, those most prominent 
At four o'clock, Lady Gordon, 
and her guests (who were supplied with suits), took a 


very evident. 
being music and swimming. 
dip. If swimming can be classed as an art, then this 
clever little English woman is entitled to a master’s degree. 
Although it was rumored that a shark had been sighted 
off the coast, Lady Gordon goes in every day and says 
that she could not get along without her dip. 

At sunset, a musicale was given. The atmosphere was 


decidedly romantic. The artists performed in the music 
room which opened onto the spacious piazza where the 
Papricolo and Anna Auwell, one of 
his advanced pupils, opened with a difficult duet. In it 


they were both skilful and afforded much pleasure to 


guests were sitting 


their hearers. Renata Chollet, the talented young French 
singer, and late prima donna of the Dal Verme, Milan, 
sang most beautifully. Her voice is characterized by in 
tense tenderness Which makes a remarkable impression 
upon her audience. Her duets with D'Agarieff were ex- 
cellently done. D’Agarieff, the young Russian baritone, 
has sung in opera abroad. His dramatic ability is marked, 
and he possesses a voice of lovely qualities 

Mme. Yman, of the Royal Theatre, Brussels, was an 
other of the artists to delight the guests. In addition to 


an excellent voice, which she uses with taste and ease, 


she is the possessor of a personality which is more than 
Last but not least, came Miss Donar, who was 
“When 


I Came from Germany,” a vivid and emotional one, gave 


attractive 


interesting in a group of character impressions. 


her an opportunity to show her exceptional dramatic 


powers. 

When the last strains of music died away, the sun was 
creeping behind the hills and the guests decided to wend 
somewhat reluctantly 


their way homeward from a para 


dise back to earth—New York and its noises 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL SCHOOLS ISSUE 
CATALOGUES FOR COMING SEASON 


Several of These Attractive Pamphlets Reviewed—How and Where Some of 
Chicago’s Musicians Are Spending Their Holidays—Various 
Parecraphs of Timely Interest 





Chicago, Ill, August 916 

| oflice acknowledges the receipt of many school cat 
During the month of August several of these 
| be reviewed here. This week, however, a few of them 


The American Conservatory 


lhe fine new catalogue of the American Conservatory, 
el specumen of the printer’s art, as well as the 
t Bulletin issued by the same school, tell the story of 


achievements, besides offering the reader 
f information relating to the Conservatory’s aims 


ral new features in the curriculum have been added 


ming season, namely a choirmasters’ course di 

ted | Herbert Hyde, the efficient conductor of the 
Musical Art Society, and an A Capella Choir, a picked or 
ition of twenty-four voices, all Conservatory students, 


to be under the leadership of E. Warren K. Howe, recog 
of large and successful experience 


School has been further broad 


i » conductor 
he Normal Training 
ened by a course specially designed for vocal teachers 


irleton Hackett Warren K. Howe 


will give lectures on various subjects pertaining to th 


Kagna Linne and EF 


uning of yoices 


Among the new instructors engaged for the coming 
eason are Howard G,. Preston, voice; Crawford Keg 
win and Harriet Schaffer, piano; Leo Sowerby, musical 
theory; Mrs. Charles Dunning Crossette, dancing 


The American Conservatory of Music, which since its 


~-NICOLAY 


Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
engaged for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 
Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 


HERMAN DEVRIES 
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VOCAL TEACHER 
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CHICAGO 


inauguration twenty-eight years ago has been so well man- 
aged by John J. Hattsteadt, its president, has grown in 
these years to be one of the best music schools in the 
world. It is a very serious institution, one of which Chi- 
cago is justly proud, and has among its faculty some of 
Chicago’s best known musicians, among them being 
Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Hen‘ot Levy, Silvio 
Scionti, Adolf Weidig, Herbert Butler, Allen Spencer, 
Wilhelm Middelschulte and many others. Its flourish- 
ing condition is due to the respectable business methods 
employed by John J. Hattsteadt, who, today is well sec- 
onded by his son, John R, Hattsteadt, who has been made 


secretary of the school 


Chicago Musical College 


The Chicago Musical College has brought out a cata- 
logue similar to the one issued for the year 1915-16. 
The board of directors is the same, with the exception of 
Edwin A. Porter who is replaced by director Felix Bo- 
rowski, the newly appointed president of the school, who 
succeeded Dr. Ziegfeld, now President Emeritus, Carl D. 
Kinsey remains as vice-president and general manager. 
John J. Davis is secretary and assistant manager. The 
hoard of musical directors contains several new names, 
the most distinguished being that of Gustaf Holmquist, 
the well known basso. As heretofore, Rudolph Reuter 
and Walter R. Knupfer remain at the head of the piano 
department. Adolf Muhlmann and Mrs, O. L. Fox head 
the vocal department, and Leon Sametini is at the head of 
the violin department. Several departments have been 
added at the school, among which is a school of motion 
picture acting, The Chicago Musical College has also 
added several branches, one on the north side, one on 


the west and one in Wilmette. 
The Chicago Institute of Music 


Che Chicago Institute of Music, formerly the Walter 
Spry Music School, will open its first season under its 


“ERNST KNOCH 


Bayreuth, Cologne Opera Houses. Recently 
Available in 
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America after September first. 
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new name, with a board of musical directors, comprising 
Walter Spry, president of the school; Alexander Raab, 
pianist; Ernest Toy, violinist; Thomas J. Kelly, singer, 
vocal teacher, pedagogue and critic; Minnie Fish-Griffin, 
vocal teacher, and Sedric W. Lemont, who has been one 
of the leading teachers of the school for the past nine 
years and who, as heretofore, with Mr. Spry, has charge 
of the Normal class for piano teachers, besides being one 
ot the heads of the piano department. Among the new- 
comers at the school will be Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Kelly and Ernest Toy. Isaac van Grove remains as 
head of the piano school and will also teach piano. 


Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


Another catalogue well worth looking over was the 
one received from the Mary Wood Chase School of 
Musical Arts, of which Mary Wood Chase is president 
and director; Ruth M. Burton, vice-president and mana- 
ger; Elizabeth H. Logan, treasurer, and Bessie William 
Sherman, secretary. The school will open on September 
11 and is located now in the new Lyon & Healy Build- 
ing. Branch studios have been opened in Edgewater, 
Kenwood, Riverside and Hyde Park. “Natural Laws in 
Piano Technique,” by Mary Wood Chase, is used as 
text book for teachers and students in the piano de- 
partment. The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical 
Arts has a very strong faculty and “Its rapid growth in 
patronage among people of refinement and culture proves 
that the high ideals of the school have found responsive 


recognition.” 
How Chicago Musicians Are Spending Their Vacations 


John J. Hattsteadt, president of the American Conserv- 
atory, is spending his summer vacation in Charlevoix, 
Mich, 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist and one of the directors of the 
Chicago Musical College, is spending the summer at his 
cottage at Lake Geneva, IIl. 

Karleton Hackett is in New Hampshire. 

Herman Devries and Mrs, Devries are teaching big 
classes all through the summer, though enjoying their 
leisure time in their home at Evanston, IIL. 

Adolf Weidig is getting new orchestral inspiration at 
Estes Park, Colorado, where he can enjoy the company 
of Heniot Levy, Adolf Muhlmann and Frederick Stock. 

Ragna Linne is in New Jersey. 

Edward C. Moore, musical critic of the Chicago Jour- 
nal and one of the directors of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, is spending the summer at Mercer Lake, Wisconsin, 
playing tennis and sharpening his mordant pen for future 
use during the coming season. 

Hanna Butler is teaching a large class while enjoying 
her summer outing at Epworth Assembly, Ludington, 
Mich., where she is associated with Mary Wood Chase, 
who has her summer school in that locality. 

Vida Llewellyn, practises in the morning her piano con- 
certos, while later in the day she may be seen on the 
La Grange links, playing golf, a sport in which she is one 
of the recognized champions, having won several titles in 
open contests. 

Carolyn Willard, besides teaching a large class at Union 
City, Mich., is also following her favorite sports of riding 
and motoring. 

Arthur Burton practises breathing while climbing up the 
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Catskill Mountains, previous to enjoying a fortnight at his 
cottage in Geneva, Ill. 

Thomas J. Kelly is teaching in Fine Arts Building. 

Arthur Dunham spends his vacation directing his own 
symphony orchestra at Edelweiss Gardens. 

Thomas Noble MacBurney, after a very successful sea- 
son, is cooling off under the Michigan peach trees, while 
Jeannette Loudon is roasting in Bloomington, Ill, and 
Lucille Stevenson is freezing in Alaska. 

James Goddard is climbing the mountains of his child- 
hood home in Tennessee. 

Edward Clark and his wife are filling summer engage- 
ments in Chautauqua work. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is resting at Sinton Cottage, 
Seal Harbor, Me., where she probably will have the pleas- 
ure of seeing F. Wight Neumann. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink is going up and down the 
coast between here and California and will also spend 
some time in the East. 

Hundreds of other local musicians are enjoying their 
vacation in Chicago, while many others are spending the 
money earned during the season at some summer resort. 

Mrs. William Specht to New Orleans 

Mrs. William Specht, wife of the violinist, has been 
called to her former home in New Orleans by the sudden 
death of her brother, 


A Myth 


When a certain Chicago songstress appeared in vaude- 
ville in Minneapolis, the daily papers in that locality 
stated that the lady had just returned from a five years‘ 
study with Jean de Reszke. That is not true. The lady 
took only a few lessons from Mr. de Reszke, very few 
indeed, as her stay in Europe did not extend over a period 
of two months. How then could she have studied for five 
years with Mr, de Reszke? ‘Truthful statements are one 
of the best assets a musician can depend upon. 


Stacey Williams at Von Unschuld University 


Mrs. Stacey Williams, for many years one of the vocal 
lights here, has been appointed head of the vocal depart- 
ment at the Von Unschuld University of Music, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Williams took a year’s vacation and 
her return to the profession will prove of interest to her 
many friends and pupils all over the country. 


Pupils of Hanna Butler Heard at Epworth Assembly 


At the Epworth Assembly, Ludington-on-the-Lake, 
where the Mary Wood Chase School holds its summer 
session, a recital took place on Monday, August 7. Among 
the students who appeared were several from the class 
of Hanna Butler. Mrs. Master, a successful teacher and 
singer from Grand Rapids, who came to Chicago once a 
week during the greater part of the year to study with 
Mrs. Butler, and Miss Shipley, a professional singer, 
well known especially in Cincinnati, who came last sum- 
mer to Epworth to coach with Mrs, Butler, were the 
vocal soloists. Mrs. Butler already has given two recitals 
before her large class. 


Giuseppe Fabbrini in Chicago 


Giuseppe Fabbrini, the well known Italian pianist, wih 
his mother and J. E. Allen, his manager, were seen on 


.Michigan avenue. 


Burton Thatcher at Orchestra Hall 


‘The management of Orchestra Hall has given the devo- 
tees of the Cinema Concerts cause for enjoying the en- 
tertainment, one of the principal reasons being the solo 
ists chosen, the latest being Burton Thatcher, the well 
known baritone, who appeared this last week with great 
success. Mr. Thatcher sang gloriously “Heart Bowed 
Down” from the “Bohemian Girl,” “Pleading” by Elgar 
and the “Toreador” song from “Carmen,” the last by the 
request of numerous patrons of Orchestra Hall. Mr. 
Thatcher has been heard often with leading musical or- 
ganizations and it is not necessary, therefore, during 
the hot spell, to review his work, which was as ever 


praiseworthy in every respect. 
Manager Hall Leaves Columbia School 


The Columbia School of Music, of which Claire Os- 
borne Reed is the distinguished director, will have this 
coming season one of its most prosperous years, A re- 
view of its catalogue will appear in these columns in the 
near future. Manager Hall will no longer be connected 
with the school, but will enter the managerial business in 
the fall. Manager Hall is well known to this office and 
should succeed as well as most of the Chicago managers 
in the musical field. 

Notes 


Vera Trua, of Jackson, Tenn., who finished a course in 
public school music under the direction of O. E. Robin- 
son at the American Conservatory last June, will have 
charge of the music in the public schools at Mercer, 
Tenn., this coming year. 

Pearl Williams, artist-student of Adolf Muhlmann of 


the faculty of the Chicago Musical College, was soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Ravinia Park 
last Friday, August 4. Rene Devries 


SACO VALLEY’S ANNUAL 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Leading Soloists Include Marie Sundelius, Frederic 
‘ Martin and Jose Shaun 





Bridgton, Me., August 11, 1916. 
The crowds that turned out for the two days of the 
Saco Valley Music Festival, held in the town hall, were 
perhaps the largest in the history of Bridgton. On the 
opening day, Tuesday, August 8, the program was decidedly 
attractive. The Saco Valley Song Poem (words written 
especially for the occasion by Llewellyn Cain, director and 
conductor of the festival), and the music, by a young 
woman with a pleasing voice, who received her musical 
education in New York, was well received. The hit of the 
evening, however, came with two well known soloists, who 

shared equal honors—Jose Shaun and Frederic Martin. 
Jose Shaun is the young Boston tenor, whose voice is 
a particularly brilliant one. “When, in the ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
Mr. Shaun soared almost to the heights generally left to 
a soprano,” says the News, “he brought his audience to 
their feet in the burst of spontaneous, sincere and generous 
appreciation of a great singer. He is still a young man, 
but even now he is approaching the goal of one of Amer- 


ica’s greatest tenors.” 

Frederic Martin, the basso, who has aready gained fame, 
was given a hearty reception by his old admirers. The same 
paper says of Mr. Martin: “His place in the musical world 
has been won, and he needs no word of ours.” Lillian 
Stradling, contralto, and Lida Shaw Littlefield, soprano, 
deserve credit for their part in making the evening a pleas- 
ant one. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Jose Shaun again appeared 
and met with the same success. When he rendered Mar- 
shall’s “I Hear You Calling Me,” it is said that he was 
irresistible. The memory of his singing and personality will 
long be remembered as one of the pleasant recollections of 


Portland, and J. Ellsworth Silker were the other artists 
who assisted ably. 

On Wednesday night, the closing performance, the solo 
ists were Marie Sundelius and Frederic Martin. Never 
has a Bridgton audience accorded such an honor to any 
artist as it did to Marie Sundelius, who is an old favor- 
ite with the people of this vicinity. Both Mme. Sundelius 
and Mr. Martin were in perfect voice, and, besides sharing 
the honors of the evening, they were forced to respond 
to encore after encore. 

A word in conclusion about the work of the chorus 
The festival without the aid of the chorus woud have 
been less attractive and perhaps not quite as successful 
for a chorus is one of the strongest links of a music fes 
tival. 


Mary Adel Hays Finishes Successful Tour 
Mary Adel Hays, the rising young Southern soprano 
who was heard frequently last winter in New York, where 
she makes her home, has just finished a successful tout 
under the management of the Alhahest Lyceum. Miss 
Hays writes that she has sung in nearly all of the South 
ern states, besides giving concerts at many of the summer 
normal colleges of that section of the country. In all, she 
has appeared in fifty-four recitals, sometimes giving joint 
recitals with Millo Picco and Signor Viglione 
the young 


The press was unanimous in its praise « 
singer’s work, and as a result she has been engaged to re 
turn to the South next‘season. Miss Hays will return t 


New York in September, where she will appear in an 
around the metropolis during the winter. In February she 
will begin her Southern tour 


Miss Hays possesses a lovely soprano voice, which sl 


uses with marked delicacy and taste. Her attractive ap 


pearance and striking personality add to the general effe« 


Mrs. Abbott Vacationing at Monroe 


Eugenie B Abbott, who specializes in the teaching 


voice, and whose New York studios are located at 15 
West Fifty-seventh street, is spending the summer in Mon 
roe, N. Y. Mrs. Abbott is devoting a portion ot her time 











the 1016 festival. Ruth Thayer Burnham, of Syracuse, to teaching during the vacation period and will return to 
N. Y.; Lydia Fosburg, of Stamford; Earl V. Small, of | the metropolis about October 1 
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Desires to connect himself with the Vocal 


Department of « Music School in « large 
city, beginning Season 1916-17. 


Address: Cable Hall, Birmingham, Ala. 














Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 49 Claremont Ave. 


Walter Ex all 


Heury 


MARGARET HARRISON 222° 


15 RAST lth STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mittzr Voca, Art-Sctence 
The New School of Voice Culture 
817 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 











HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 





PERIO wre 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, N.Y . 


VERNON d’ ARN ALLE Baritone 


600 West 114th Street 8 rT) New York 


DR. ALBERT MILDENBERG 


Dean Department of Music 
Meredith College 


SOUSA ts 
































" BAND 


RECORD FOR SEASON 1915-1916 


SIXTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 


Office: 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
(Telephone 6128 Creeley) 








JULIEN BLITZ 
Carolina White 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
( Formerly with the Chicago Opera Company ) 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


CECIL FANNING Barton 
H. B. TURPIN ‘compan 


ome ee from a year of concert giving 
Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 














Mr. ED. PERRIS 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 
"Phone, Greely 5400 
General Representative for the United States 

and Canada of the 


SONZOGNO 


Musical Publishing House of Milan, Italy, 

to state that he has organized a select 
private school of singing under the direction 
of the 


Prof. ROBERTO VITALE 


formerly Grand Conductor. Accom- 

ist and coach—Voice culture—Harmony— 
ugue—High composition—Orchestration. 

Hours to call on the Phone: 10 A.M. till 12. 











Mary Lindsay Oliver Having a 
Good Time at Moline, Ill. 
ee § 

Mary Lindsay Oliver always has been a keen horse- 
woman, and used to follow the hounds in her native Scot- 
land regularly. The little girl perched in front of Miss 
Oliver in the accompanying snapshot is Helen McIntyre, 





LINDSAY OLIVER AND HER PUPIL, 
HELEN McINTYRE, 


Indulging in equestrian sport. 


MARY 


who started to study at the age of four and one-half 
years, and before she was five she was inspired to com- 
pose what she called “Little Indians,” after hearing a lec- 
ture-recital in Moline given by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
and she performed her compositions in public. This young 
child is very gifted and has a promising future. The pic- 
ture was taken by Miss Mclntyre’s father after Miss 
Oliver had given her the ride which she had long prom- 
ised. 





Gertrude Karl to Present Interesting Programs 





Gertrude Karl, the mezzo-contralto, who won success 
as a member of the Boston Grand Opera Company and 
the National Grand Opera Company of Canada, has ar- 
ranged for her forthcoming recital tour several programs 
which show versatility and musicianship. Her ability to 
sing in the original language the lovely folksongs of Rus- 
sia, Bohemia, Germany, France, Holland, Roumania, Nor- 
way and Italy has been one of the secrets of her success 
on the concert platform. Herewith is appended a program, 
which is typical of those which she will present. 


German SOnGs., 


Ated, Genltet Mreeten BehmarGe... occ cece cticecccccscvcesats Franz 
Es hat die Rose.. ions Made ew cde babeeese sane een eee Schubert 
Det Doppelgaenger.......... TOTTLT Teter ete 
TE RE rT er er rere eee et ee Grieg 
| TEESE ePCT TTT eREEE TT eee soe Seca thon Becker 
Russian Soncs (Sung in Russian) 

SE civ cc Cewen Se bres bs 0a tee hesocentnvessenaes Rachmaninoff 
EY ee CEE PORTLET ECC TE TEE CRE LTTE Paschalova 
PN CAEN Son oes iad 5 0th ¥ 0040s debe hove ssONene Moussorgsky 

Tschaikowsky 


Why Are the Roses so Pale?...........cceceeeeeeees Tschaikowsky 
Forikxsonecs (Sung in original language). 


By GGA Ci cowie vicbesasSevcvccccscescsvasccoccsvesves Bohemian 
Bererlaty, DasGUG sc os cccscsccsccccccevveccvcctecsescvcs Bohemian 
Este sa nevidam..........+.+. Je rvres cegeiteetes rere Slovak 
Nestiskaj mi, suhaj, rucku...........ceeeececeeresvvevenes Slovak 
Vosa duli vogorodye..........cceerscceercerenesreeveeees Russian 

Berwald 


Bvemind Bens oc sis cccccsvetceccewcvetesvsccccnsseceevcos 


Could I Forget. ....csccccccvcccsccccsvccccscsssess 
oid ss dans 0d kp 0c COS SUUEE CA <q WESS De ODO HORNET ERD La Forge 


..,Gertrude Ross 
Teresa del Riego 


Night in the Desert 
Happy Song..... 





Eleanore Cochran Praised by 
Press of Four States 





“Eleanore Cochran has a voice, noted for its beauty 
and color, clear, wide ranged and sweet, and she also has 
a charming personality which makes her appearance per- 
fect.” So says the Fort Worth (Texas) Record. This 
opinion is evidently shared by the press and public of other 
cities in which the young American has appeared since her 


return to her native land. ‘She New Orleans (La.) Pica- 
yune spoke of her as a “vocalist of merit,” and the Oska- 
loosa (La.) Daily Herald declared that she “especially cap- 
tivated the audience with her beautiful voice and pleasing 
personality.” In the Des Moines (Ia.) Register one reads 
that “Eleanore Cochran displayed in the ‘Carmen’ aria a 
voice of most sympathetic timbre and considerable power.” 
Alabama is represented by the following paragraph, which 
is clipped from the Mobile Journal: “The Wagner nuin- 
bers sung by Miss Cochran were admirable. Possessing a 
dramatic soprano of beautiful quality, sweet, true and 
smooth, her rendition of ‘Elsa’s Dream’ from ‘Lohengrin’ 
and ‘Elizabeth’s Prayer’ from ‘Tannhauser’ will not soon 
be forgotten, nor the lovely encore which followed.” 





“Did You Catch That Phrase?” 





, 


“Did you catch that phrase?” How often does one hear 
it in the concert hall, as a singer fails properly to enun- 
ciate. “Did you understand any of that song?” How much 
too frequentiy does one hear the accusation directed a: 
even those who are recognized artists! It is an admiss on 
that there is one department of singing that is often too 
much neglected, diction. This department, too, it must 
be said, is one of the ruling passions of Cecil Fanning, 
the American baritone, who is just about to enter upon the 
busiest season of his career. 

There is one thing to be noted about a Fanning recital 
and that is that he sings, not music alone, but songs. Per- 
haps the reason for this, quite apart from his inner sub- 
consciousness that it is the thing to do, lies in the fact 
that he has written many a song himself . . . the 
words, that is and that he has a poet’s solicitude 
for the verbal message of the song. 

“Why should a song be delivered like the unintelligible 
sing-song of the average street car conductor? If we had 
to depend on some of these masters of transportation we 
should never get off at the right place. Similarly,” de- 
clares Mr. Fanning, “if an audience has to depend upon a 
loosely delivered, badly enunciated song for his message, 
where, to use the vernacular, shall the hearer ‘get of’ ?” 

It is to be noted further in Mr. Fanning’s recitals, with 
which the American public has become so well acquainted, 
that his diction in French, German, or Italian is quite as 
flawless as his English. He has been a diligent linguist, 
both at home and during his leisurely stays in England 
and on the Continent. It is no uncommon thing for a 
German or French song to prove one of the sensations of 
his program. 





Melanie Kurt Believes in Musical Heredity 





With a father who was very musical, and a grandfather 
a violinist, with cousins all of whom mastered one instru- 
ment or another, music was so imbued in Melanie Kurt’s 
early life that her development as a great singer might 
easily be attributed to hereditary genius. 

Mme. Kurt played the piano, sang little odd pieces of 
Viennese folksongs and even attempted the singing of 
operatic airs at the time when contemporary children were 
being Montessoried and kindergartened by fond mothers. 
So at least she is told. When she was a little tot of five 
years she began the study of piano with Professor Rauch, 
of the Vienna Conservatory. It was a rather unusual 
study for one so young, but they did not seem to regard it 
so in her case, for at the age of seven she came up for 
entrance into the Vienna Conservatory. “I distinctly re- 
member,” says Mme. Kurt in relating the experience; “I 
stood up on the rostrum in my newly pressed white dress, 
and saw all those gray bearded, sombre looking musicians 
smile as if to say, ‘what is that child doing here,’ but I 
just went ahead with my test pieces. I remember they 
were studies from Kramer and Clementi. I passed the ex- 
amination and they immediately took me into the third 
class. Here, from the age of seven to thirteen, I devoted 
myself to the study of the piano.” 

How she continued the study of the piano under the 
direction of Leschetizky, and then deserted this field for 
singing and became an opera star in a small German city, 
studied with Lilli Lehmann and then made her debut in 
the Royal Opera in Berlin, is the interesting life story of 
this popular member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 





More Brooklyn Free Concerts 





In Brooklyn, the Music League of America Park Music 
Committee, headed by Pasquale Amato and others, will 
hold a concert in Tompkins Park on August 22, and in 
Winthrop Park on August 29. So great was the success 
of the first concert that it has been decided to repeat the 
same program given then. It included selections by com- 
posers of different nationalities. American composers will 
be represented with the rest. The Music League of Amer- 
ica has the co-operation of the Brooklyn Park Department 
in arranging these concerts. 
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To the American Nation 


The first task of a new nation is the development of its 
material resources; then, above this foundation must rise 
a superstructure of science and art, for if this super- 
structure be neglected the national life will be incomplete. 

Is it logical that America, with its hundred millions of 
people, having laid the foundation so carefully and on 
such a gigantic scale, should not complete the work of 
raising a mightly and symmetrical edifice? Already in 
the department of science we have taken an enviable place. 
Now must follow an equal achievement culturally. 

It is acknowledged that music makes the most popular 
and universal appeal of all the arts. Indeed it may almost 
be termed a secular religion. Since the time of Grecian 
supremacy, sages, poets and philosophers have agreed that 
music is one of the greatest forces morally, patriotically 
and socially. ‘Therefore, in order that our national am- 
bition may be realized, the next step in the building of 
our edifice must be a more systematic and comprehensive 
musical education. 

Music is not merely a form of emotional expression, 
but is, when properly taught, one of the strongest agents 
for mental discipline. It is a demonstrable fact, not com- 
monly recognized, that music is at leasc ‘wo-thirds science. 

There exists an erroneous idea that, unless the child 
has shown definite talent, it is wasted effort to attempt 
its musical education. Do we wait for the child to ask for 
lessons in arithmetic? On the contrary, we teach this sub- 
ject whether or not we are convinced that the child has 
any special mathematical gifts, and the results prove sat- 
isfactory. 

The study of music must be treated in the same man- 
ner, and then we shall discover that, apart from the dis- 
ciplinarian advantages, extraordinary results may be ob- 
tained from so-called untalented pupils. 

Concentration in thought and purpose is one of the 
greatest elements contributing to success in life. The no- 
table success of our captains of finance and industry is 
due more to their marked power of concentration than to 
their superior opportunities. 

Music, more than any other study, develops the powers 
of concentration. 

In mathematics it is important to focus the mind on 
one thing at a time. In piano music, aside from the mathe- 
matical phases of meter and rhythm, there are other ele- 
ments conjointly considered, such as melody, harmony, 


counterpoint, phrasing, fingering, pedaling, tone-shading 
and tone quality. These inalienable factors are consciously 
in the mind at one t'me, admonishing the straying thought 
and compelling the attention. 

Music is of more ethical and esthetic benefit to young 
men and young women than any branch of abstract learn- 
ing. Its study stimulates interest in other departments of 
knowledge. The student of music instinctively craves the 
larger vision associated with greater learning. And in 
the acquisition of this greater learning, the habit of con- 
centration renders easy the understanding and application 
of new ideas. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, commissioner of the National Bureau 
of Education, in submitting to the Secretary of the Interior 
a report on Music in Public Schools, says: “Sooner or 
later we shall not only recognize the culture value of 
music, we shall also begin to understand that, after the 
beginnings of reading, writing, arithmetic and geometry, 
music has greater practical value than any other subject 
taught in the schools.” 

Serious music is a sublime and spiritual power. It ts 
difficult to imagine a religions service without the solem- 
nity of music. It inspires devotional fervor, it kindles the 
heart with Christian Love. 

Good music has moral uplift. Its power is ennobling, 
its influence refining. 

As an elementary factor in the formation of character, 
the ethical value of music asserts and reveals itself; as a 
civilizing and cultural agent, its e thetic value is pre- 
eminent. 

Music mellows and refines. It makes character 
It sweetens the disposition. It fires the imagina- 
It develops and preserves 


trust- 


worthy. 
tion. It makes men charitable 
in the family the closest bonds of sympathy and brings 
to the home joy, harmony and peace. It creates aspira 
tions, uplifting and enduring, and establishes in the family 
circle that mutual pride in each other, which is one of 
the supreme requisites of superior citizenship. 

From the home blessed with music there depart men 
and women, lofty in soul, to earnestly undertake the 
earning of livelihoods; and for these the highroad of 
life will be more smooth, their happiness, and their in- 
fluence in the advancement of civilization, more assured. 

Music is the strongest form of national expression; it 
is the only universal language and consequently, in its 


international aspect, it is a tremendous force. Through 


familiarity with the works of the great composers of all 
countries we become international in our appreciations, 
and this reciprocal understanding will eventually lead us 
to a world brotherhood 

Through Bach, Beethoven and Wagner we know Ger 
many; through Mozart, Schubert and Johann Strauss, 
Austria; through Bellini, Rossini and Verdi, Italy; 
through Bizet, Gounod and Massenet, France; through 
Tschaikowsky, Russia; through Chopin, Poland; through 
Grieg, Scandinavia. 

Consider the national anthems. Is it the words or the 
music that stirs the patriotic emotions? 
a nation’s pride and 
introduction to the 
death, 


The most intense expression of 
is epitomized in Wagner's 
As a delineation of a 
March” by the same composer, is 


power 
“Meistersinger.” 
Funeral 


hero's 
“Siegfried’s 
deemed greater than Antony's oration over the dead body 
of Cesar. 

The “Marseillaise” 
tyranny of rules than any other influence; and does not 
our unpretentious “Way Down on the Swanee River” 
instantly awaken sentiment for the hearth and home of 


has done more to throw off the 


> 


the days gone by! 
The aspiration of many serious 
been to complete their musical education abroad, necessitat 


American students has 


ing a sojourn in foreign lands, away from home ties, suf 
The 
reasons for this exodus of music students to European 
countries have been the lack of confidence in the pedagogic 
ability of our resident teachers, and an assumed absence 0} 
the so-called artistic atmosphere in America. 


fe-ing privations, and jeopardizing health and morals 


With increased native opportunity for music study, most 
ambitious students will remain at home, and will be able 
to attain with safety and comfort an’ equivalent degree 
of exce!lence in their work. The money otherwise spent 
abroad in travel, tuition and many incidentals, will remain 
here. Thus it is of economic advantage to parents, teachers 
and home industries to encourage the nation’s educational 
progress in music. 

Music, unscientific and merely emotional, is debased to a 
material tinkling of a meaningless nature. Music in its 
scientific phase alone offers intellectual enjoyment. But 
the highest development of the art is only attained when 
we combine scientific knowledge with properly controlled 
imagination and emotion. 

Much care should be exercised in selecting the method 
and material for the musical instructidh of children. To 
rightly choose in these essentials is to save time, money 
and wasted effort. It may also save the ambitious student 
from disappointment and discouragement, even despair. A 
definite standard of instruction should be maintained, and a 
definite text book having a well defined, orderly, and pro 
gressive system should be used. Without these no logical 
progress is possible. 

In order to make the study of music interesting and at 
tractive, and practical and theoretical progress sure and 
rapid, the editors of the “Progressive Series of Piano Les 
sons” are putting forth their utmost ability, and utilizing 
to the fullest extent their expert knowledge and pedagogic 
experience. Their sense of responsibility impels them to 
make the work most perfect and valuable to the present, as 
well as to future generations. Their ideal is to further 
to the utmost the cause of music for the betterment and 
welfare of mankind 

The work comprises 


THE MECHANICAL 
Method; position of fingers, knuckles, wrist, elbow 
clearness, endurance, 


and shoulder. 


Speed, evenness, 
strength. 
THE TECHNICAL 
Fingering, phrasing, pedaling, dynamics, agogics, tone 
touch 
THE THEORY OF MUSIC 
Notation, ear training, sight 
preparatory and advanced applied harmony, musical 


reading, te: minology 











LEO 
JAN and 
MISCHEL 


FIRST NEW YORK APPEARANCES, CARNEGIE HALL, TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, JANUARY 


CHERNIAVSKY 


l6th AND 23rd 


Brilliant Violin Virtuoso 
Poet Pianist Great ’Cellist 


Apply to MAUD ALLAN’S CO.. Inc., 1005 Times Bldg. N. Y. 
All n 1916-1917—Harry W. Bell, Booking Rep. 
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AVAILABLE FOR 1916-17 SEASON 


Through His Managers 
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appreciation, study of rhythm, analysis, transposition, 


embellishments, acoustics, musical history, form, har- 
counterpomt, canon, fugue 
of fingering are the most advanced and are 
system logically and scientifically evolved. 
interpretation smoother, easier, more 
vive correct coloring by an appropriate use 
| of each finger 


of phrasing, pedaling, dynamics, agogics, 


ialities 


tion and touch are based on scientific deduc- 


logical reasons for which are fully explained 


1 their many and conflicting varieties are 


the 
to be found in piano literature, while 


and compositions selected are 


ven given to carefully editing and 
chosen 
based on the 


ction j latest approved 





principles, and while the methods employed are for the most 
part in sympathy with all systems of recognized merit. a 


special feature consists in giving a series of “Reasons Be- - 


hind the Rules. 
principles are involved in the formulated precepts. 


3y this means the student is shown what 
He is 
also taught why at times it is necessary to permit one rule 
to supersede another, and finally that many seeming innova- 
tions are but a fulfillment of established and unalterable 
laws, expressed in novel ways. 

Definite lessons on definite subjects, to be reviewed or 
referred to at any time, are of the greatest advantage to 
the music teacher and to the pupil. 

The teacher thus has a text book which facilitates the 
thorough treatment of every subject, which puts definite 
system into his instruction, yet allows him freedom to im- 
part his personal ideas according to his own individuality. 
The imaginative teacher may evolve new theories and ideas 
from the exhaustive material contained in this work. 

The pupil may study the text of the lessons leisurely at 





‘GARRISON 


Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau 


1 W. 34th St, New York 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 














WILLY de SADLER, Baritone 


AMERICAN TOUR 1916-1917 


Management: 


Weolisohn Bureau, 


1 West 34th Street, New York 





Gertrude HKvarl 


Available 1916-1917 


National Grand Opera Company 
Boston Opera House 


Contralto 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








with Boston Opera Co. 





BELLE GODSHALK 


SEASON 1915-1916 Management: MANAGING & PRODUCING CO., Inc., 116 West 39th St., New York 
Personal Representative: H. Godshalk, 126 S. High Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Lyric 
Soprano 











JULIA 
MAX 


HEINRICH 


SOPRANO, Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 


BARITONE 


SONG RECITALS (Singly or Jointly) 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall 





NEW YORK 
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Nor is it surprising. 


TO ONE WATCHING THE TREND OF MUSICAL EVENTS THIS SUMMER 


BROWN 


WILL FAIRLY SWEEP THE COUNTRY NEXT SEASON 


Last season witnessed no more overwhelming 
successes than those of this brilliant violinist. His present bookings show 
conclusively how deep an impression his remarkable playing has made. 





It Is Evident That 





























home, without danger of omitting or forgetting any sub- 
jects. 

Learning is measured not by what we read, but by what 
we remember and assimilate. 

We wish to enlist in the army of champions for the de- 
velopment of music in America all who are genuinely in- 
terested in the art. To them we make special appeal. They 
should strive to explain to those lacking in interest the real 
and deep pleasure which music gives, and the resultant 
cultural advancement it brings when its message is under- 
stood. 

Life without its ideals is empty. Ideals are the product 
of character and imagination, both of which are strength- 
ened and purified by good music. 

Therefore in the development of music in America there 
will follow a purification of mind and heart, and that unity 
in good purpose which will make us a nation vigorous and 
righteous. We shall then look upon the gorgeous edifice 
of our art supremacy as it towers above the solid founda- 
tion so courageously laid by our fathers, and we shall know 
that the spiritual future of our children is assured, and 
that America has taken her rightful place in the world of 
art. 


Norte. 
their permission-in the Musica, Courier, 


Published by the Art Publication Society and reprinted by 





The Rector System 


Before me are a few lessons from the Rector System. 
It is a fascinating study, even for the musician who has 
passed the student age. There is a completeness about it 
that is wonderfully satisfying, and the titles of the lessons, 
the musical examples, the clear-and succinct way in which 
the author has handled his material, makes one wish that 
the study days might be gone over again, with the diffi- 
culties and misunderstandings eliminated, as is done by this 
splendid Rector System. It is that which impresses me 
the most. I well remember my own student days—the 
puzzling elusiveness of certain branches of knowledge —the 
difficulty, nay, impossibility, of finding teachers whose 
methods were not the mere guesswork of large knowledge 
and small comprehension of the wants of the pupil. In 
looking back I realize the time and labor lost because 
of the absence of any authoritative guide that the student 
might follow from the earliest steps to completion; the 
long sought for “gradus ad parnassum” like the philoso- 
pher’s stone, the sign post pointing out the proper path 
to save all the false steps along paths that had to be re- 
traced to the turning where one went wrong. A few 
years ago such a thing was unheard of. Now Heinrich 
von Stein has given it to us. There is no reason why any 
student should go wrong. 
any education should be one sided, guided by the prejudice 
of age or ignorance. There is no reason why any teacher 
should be at sea as to a method of teaching. The method 
is here. The Rector System is a complete guide. It fulfills 
every want, every necessity. It deals not only with the 
playing of an instrument but with all of those other 
branches of knowledge without which no musical education 
It admits not of superficial education, nor 


There is no reason now why 


is complete. 
is any shirking of the work possible with this system— 
for it includes a system of credits which must be filled out 
by the teacher before a certificate can be won or a diploma 
given. That is a safeguard that no pupil should be content 
to forego. With such a system as this available in this 
country, and such teachers as are using it, there is no longer 
any reason why the student should go to the European con- 
servatory for a complete musical education. A 





Howard Potter Arranges B. F. B. 
Blind Fund Benefits 
Howard E. Potter has recently arranged and directed 
with great success two benefit performances for the B. 
F. B. Permanent Blind Fund, the profits of which added 
more than $10,000 to this fund. At the first performance, 
held in the Broadway Theatre, Long Branch, N. J., on 
July 23, the artists were Marie Dressler, Anna Held and 
Ross and Fenton assisted by Mike Donlin. Marvelous 
moving pictures of the war were shown and there was a 
short talk by Sergeant Major Middlemiss who was blinded 
at Gallipoli. At the second performance, in Keith’s Gar- 
Pier Theatre, Atlantic City, N. J., the artists were 
Anna Held, Louise Dresser and Helen Trix. 


den 


Harry Carter Dead 


Harry Carter, organist of Christ Episcopal Church, of 
Sordentown, N. J., was drowned in the Delaware River 
cn August 5. He went-out in a canoe with Miss Leonard. 
The canoe was upset in a swift curreft, Mr. Carter 
assisted Miss Leonard, to cling to the canoe, but his 
strength gave way and he was unable to save himself. 
Miss Leonard Mr. Carter’s body was re- 
covered. 


was saved. 
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“Education Necessary to an Understanding of Music,” Says Arthur 
Friedheim, the Noted Pianist 


AND MUSIC 











It is a generally known fact that musical prodigies seldom 
fulfill the expectations which they arouse at an early age. 
There are two reasons for this that are so interwoven that 
one may be termed cause and the other effect. 

Prodigies are, as a rule, children of parents in moderate 
or very poor financial circumstances, and the exceptions, 
such as Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, etc., only prove the rule. 
Owing to this condition, it is invariably the aim of the 
parents to make the greatest amount of money in the short- 
est possible period of time out of their gifted offspring, 
realizing that in a short time they will cease to be prodigies. 

Constant practice is the condition necessary to keep up 
and to raise the standard of the produced work. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that fully seventy-five per 
cent. are incapable of withstanding the requisite mental! and 
physical strain, and as a consequence become cripples in 
later years, provided they do not succumb altogether and 
find an early grave. 

In order that they may arrive at their supreme musical 
height in the shortest possible time, their literary educa- 
tion is woefully neglected, often to such an extent that 
they cannot write a letter correctly in their native tongue. 
There are, of course, exceptions that possess a vital power 
strong enough to make up the neglect of early years. As 
the most striking example, Liszt may be cited. As he 
advanced in life, he acquired a knowledge of everything 
that was worth knowing. As a rule, it is useless to preach 
to the parents of prodigies, as in many cases they are un- 
educated, and often illiterate, and cannot see that the musi- 
cian requires any knowledge beyond that of music. But to 
every would-be artist there comes a day when the literary 
deficiency becomes apparent, and the struggle to make up 
for lost time becomes doubly difficult. 

Two centuries ago, Frohberger, a contemporary of John 
Sebastian Bach, wrote an essay in preface to some work 
of counterpoint on what a musician has to know in order 
to keep up with his task as an artist. There are first 
the two ancient languages, to which should be added 
French and Italian, and he remarks: “It would do no harm 
for him to know English, also. The musician should be 
well versed in the history and literature of the great na- 
tions, and should have a superficial acquaintance, at least, 
with the elements of the higher mathematics and natural 
sciences. Last, but not least, there should be a thorough 
knowledge of the philosophy from the time of Aristotle 
to the present day.” This seems to be asking much, but 
even at that time, the average education of the middle 
classes in Germany embraced a knowledge of the ancient 
languages. Since Spanish had ceased to be the court lan- 
guage, and had been succeeded by French, that language 
was also essential, and as most of the artists of the time 
were Italians, and the great commercial intercourse with 
that country was at its height, that also became requisite 
to a complete education. The superficial observer may ex- 
press surprise to find philosophy mentioned in this con- 
nection, and at first glance it does not seem clear as to 
its influence, for instance, on a sonata of Beethoven. But 
here is an example. A young man of undoubted talent and 
a certain limited education played Schumann’s fantasy, op. 
17. The second movement (a triumphal march) was splen- 
did. The last movement (a dreamy poem) which is of 
the real Schumann stamp, lacked the true spirit, and the 
first movement, the most Schumannesque of all, while 
played technically perfect, was devoid of expression, be- 
cause everything that was requisite for the understanding 
of these parts was far beyond the mental conception of 
the performer. The philosophical system, created by really 
a great man, may lead, at the very end, to wrong conclu- 


sions. It may fail to solve the riddle of the universe, 
but, nevertheless, it is a study that invariably depicts both 
the moral and intellectual life of the period. After the de- 
structive philosophy of Kant, there arose a school in Ger- 
many that may be designated as “The Philosophy of 
Nature.” The outcome, particularly in poetry, was the 
romanticism, that at a later period spread all over Europe. 
A modernized transcendental Christianity was the outcome 
of this school, and the student who is ignorant of this 
intellectual phenomena cannot be expected to understand 
the art that is based upon it. 

While art is not necessarily philosophy, philosophy is 
very closely allied to art. The average audience does not 
need any special training outside of music itself to com- 
prehend and appreciate any particular masterpiece. It is 
able to follow the composer through any kind of atmos- 
phere provided the interpreter is sufficiently strong to im- 
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press his hearers. The greatest difficulty of the latter is the 
ability to create such an atmosphere. This can only be 
achieved by following the composer to the very depths of 
his conception, which almost invariably springs from a pro- 
found philosophy. 

It is a difficult matter to repair a neglected education, 
and it would require many lengthy essays to go into the 
details, but a few facts in connection with the principal rep- 
resentatives of musical art may help the thinking student 
to find a way to overcome the obstacles that seem to lie in 
the path. There is at the present time a young man in 
New York who is displaying more than ordinary ability 
and talent, and whose future as a pianist would seem as- 
sured, were it not that his general education is even less 
than mediocre. Until he has acquired a certain education, 
he can never hope to imbibe the spirit and meaning of the 
great composers, whose works he must of necessity per- 
form. In order that such as may feel and realize their 
deficiencies, and desire a fuller comprehension of what is 
requisite to round out their education, Mr. Friedheim will 


deliver several lectures on this topic during the coming 
season, lectures that will bear on the various phases of 
study that are necessary in conjunction with the under- 
standing of musical art, to produce the finished musician, 


EDNA DARCH TO TOUR 


Soprano Will Be Heard in Concert This Winter That 
Will Take Her From Coast to Coast 

Antonia Sawyer has taken entire charge of the forth- 
coming American concert tour of Edna Darch, the so 
prano, who is to give concerts from coast to coast, begin- 
ning early next autumn. 

Mrs. Sawyer expressed herself as extremely pleased 
over the engagement of the young American singer who 
has scored such solid and real success abroad and won such 
marked recognition here from the press and the public, 
particularly when she was a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company in important roles. Her notices of those appear- 
ances, as well as the European press opinions of her work 
in foreign fields, have been reprinted in the Musicau 
Courter, and readers will recall the uniformity of the 
praise bestowed on Miss Darch. Since then she has won 
the favor of audiences in concert repertoire, and also 
has devoted herself to further serious study, vocal and 
musical. 

At the end of the preceding paragraph one may read 
the keynote of Miss Darch’s artistic makeup, for she is a 
real musician, and unlike many other singers, does not 
consider her tonal education complete because she has mas 
tered a number of operatic arias and classical songs. To 
her early pianistic training Miss Darch’s broadminded 
understanding of music is primarily due. She was a skilled 
pianist and played at concerts before her singing was de 
veloped toa point where her conscientiousness would per 
mit her to use it as a medium for public expression. She 
studied scores and general musical literature, musical sci 
ence and musical history while she wrestled with the seerets 
of vocal tone, exposition, diction, and delivery, and acting 
and the other dramatic requisites also formed the subject 
of deep study on the part of the remarkably thorough 
student. 

The results of such careful grounding, applied to innate 
musical sensibility and a voice at once voluminous and 
flexible, was self-evident, and when Miss Darch made het 
initial appearances she presented to the public and critic 
a rich measure of well considered art, free from nearly 
all the shortcomings which usually mar the work of stu 
dents who simply learn by rote and have no artistic in 
dividuality and are not heart and soul a part of the art 
they practise and expound 

Miss Darch is in a way autodidactic, for she has learned 
most of her songs by accompanying herself at the piano 
which she does from memory, and it is understood that thi 
feature will form part of her recital appearances 

The Darch repertoire includes all the lyric and many 
coloratura soprano arias, and the complete song literature 
ranging from old French, Italian and English numbers 
through the Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann period to 
Brahms, Franz, Wolf, Strauss and the leading French and 
Russian ultramoderns, with those American compositions 
added which were selected not because they are Amer 
ican, but because they are good 

In the coming recitals of Edna Darch, her compatriots 
will be certain to encounter well prepared art, seriously 
put forth, deeply felt, and modestly and charmingly pre 


sented. 


Anna Case to Give New York 
Recital on October 11 


Anna Case, the noted soprano, will open her concert sea 
son on Friday evening, October 6, when she will be heard 
in recital at the famous auditorium, Springfield, Mass. The 
following week, on Wednesday, October 11, Miss Case 
will give her New York recital in Carnegie Hall. A series 
of concert engagements are already booked, and the fulfill 
ing of these dates will keep Miss Case busy until afte 
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PITTSBURGH ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS ATTRACT CROWDS 


Conductor Carl Bernthaler’s Work Receives Sincere 
Commendation—Excellent Local Soloists Are 

Heard to Advantage 

" Piesbanah. Pa., August 11, 


The orchestral concerts on the Schenley Lawn given 


1916. 


each night by the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, Carl Bern- 
thaler, conductor, continue to draw large and enthusiastic 
audiences. During the past two or three weeks the pro- 
seemed to be cf unusual interest, and the 


the Mr. 


seems to appeal stronger each night to the listeners, 


grams have 


playing of orchestra under Bernthaler’s baton 


One’s work may be appreciated and the performer not 
know of the appreciation, and such is the case frequently 


at the Schenley concerts. Mr. Bernthaler surely has more 


friends that he is not personally acquainted with than 


most musicians. There is not a night that one cannot over- 


hear praise about his wonderful ability, and on one occa- 


sion an elderly lady was heard to say that “Pittsburgh 


is only beginning to realize what a grand musician he is.’ 
Mr. Bernthaler is not only a thorough musician, but is a 


most congenial acquaintance as well; and is very mod- 
est when complimented for his performances. 
The soloists who have appeared at the concerts the 


past few weeks are, of course, local artists, and have heen 
able to show the residents of Pittsburgh that there is other 
talent 
Herwig, a tenor who has 


musical here aside from instrumentalists. George 


become somewhat prominent 


since his several years’ study abroad, surprised his audi- 
ence the evening he assisted the orchestra. Mr. Herwig 
has a voice of pure tenor quality, and on 4this occasion 
seemed to use his entire range, which is wide, and sang 
with much animation and dramatic ability. 

Anna best 


Johnson, one of Pittsburgh’s 


Laura so- 


pranos, appeared one evening, giving as her number with 
the orchestra “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from “Der 
Freischiitz.” Miss Johnson gave this aria with much feel- 
ing, and those who had not heard her before enjoyed her 
singing to such an extent that it was necessary to respond 
to the applause with an encore, which was Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” 

Edith Harris Scott, the popwar reader and contralto, 


who appeared as the extra attraction on a night when, 


with harp and violin accompaniment. 


owing to the inclement weather, many failed to hear her, 
is, by request, to give her reading, “The Witch Song,” by 
E. von Wildenbruch, with orchestral accompaniment, music 
by Max Schilling, on Friday evening, August 18. 
Wednesday evening, August 9, Othelia Averman Vogel, 
pianist, was the soloist. That Mrs. Vogel is very popular 
was shown by the audience, which was the largest seen at 
Mrs, Vogel played with the orchestra 
flat. Her interpretation was intelli- 
gent, her playing throughout the number was most enjoy- 


these concerts. 


Liszt’s concerto in E 


able, and after acknowledging the applause several times 
it was necessary for her to play an encore, when she gave 


the Liszt arrangement of Schubert’s “The Lark.” This 
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was played in a delicate sylte, but with good tone, and in 
both numbers Mrs. Vogel showed her ability as an artist 
of high rank. 

Thursday evening, August 10, Zoe Fulton, former con- 
tralso of the Aborn Opera Company, appeared with the cr- 
chestra, singing “O mio Fernando” and Gounod’s “Ave 


Maria,” with harp and violin accompaniment. Much 
praise has been given Miss Fulton for her previous work, 
and on this occasion she was not lacking in her usual 
artistic work. H. E. W. 
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MUSIC AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Director Alfred Hallam Provides Splendid Programs 
at the Popular Summer Place 


Chautauqua, N. Y., August 10, 1916. 
Chautauqua is literally in the hands of the Russians this 
week. The Russian Symphony Orchestra bore down, fiity 
strong, on Sunday and began on Monday a series cf 
Mogest Altschuler and his body of mu- 


sicians came and played and conquered Chautauqua in the 


twelve concerts. 


summer of 1915 and they are at the process again this 
The crowds are enurmous and the evidences of 
The mak- 
ing good impressions, the contralto, Lila Robeson, show- 


summer. 
appreciation are flattering. new soloists are 
ing her right to be classed as a Metropolitan Opera House 
artist, and Arthur Hackett, the tenor, making good the 
statement that he is one of the foremost of the young 
American Adelaide 
Vivian Gosnell, the bass, are likewise doing artistic work. 


tenors. Fischer, the soprano, and 


’ 


On Tuesday evening, “Hiawatha,” the setting to Longfel- 
low’s poem done by a West indian negro, Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, was sung, with the full forces of the Chautauqua 
Choir aided by the Community Chorus of Erie, Pa., which 
also gave some numbers in the general concert on Tuesday 
afternoon. Such a colorful work, built frequently on 
Indian models, with the Russian Symphony Orchestra fur- 
nishing the orchestral background, made a musical event 
long to be remembered. 

The last feature of the week will be the production of 
“Elijah” on Saturday night, which will be the seventh ren- 
dition of this work of Mendelssohn at Chautauqua in the 
fifteen years that Alfred Hallam has been head of mat- 
ters musical here. 


A Proclamation by Seagle 





The following proclamation is the novel way in which 
Oscar Seagle, the well known baricone, announced one ot 
the delightful musical teas which he gives: 

Proclamation 


“We, Oscar Seagle, by Mercy of God, Freeborn Ameri 
can Citizen, wish it to be known, that We, this Twenty- 
sixth Day of July, in the year of Our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixteen, have set aside the after- 
noon at four o'clock of said Day at a Time for Special 
Thanksgiving and Merriment, and to be celebrated, thusly, 
by our loyal Subjects.” 

He presented a most varied program. The opening num- 
was the “Prologue” trom Evidently 
pleased with the tremendous applause which greeted him 


her “Pagliacci.” 
at the close of this number, he graciously sang another 
operatic aria, from “Un Ballo in) Maschera.” 
That Mr. Seagle would have become a dominant figure in 
opera is without a doubt, yet with a versatility possessed 
by few, he has chosen, wisely, the concert stage, where 
this gift is given a wider field. 

On August 3 a most successful concert was given by 
Mr. Seagle’s pupils at the Leland House for the benefit of 
the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
The audience, which filled every seat in the large audi- 
torium, gave free play to appreciation of the appearing 
artists, and the applause which greeted them gave due 
credit also to their instructor. Pauline Gold was the ac- 
companist. 


“Eri tu” 


Guiomar Novaes Likes to Play—the Piano 





If any has any lingering doubt about Guiomar 
Novaes’ enjoyment of her playing, as well as of her art, 
they have only to broach the subject to the little Brazilian 
pianist and see how her black eyes sparkle as she answers : 
“Like it? Every minute, every second!” she exclaims. 
“Tf I don’t have my piano I find myself drumming pieces 
on the border of a table. When I’m playing in public | 
soon become so absorbed in what I am doing that IT quite 
forget there’s an audience; it simply does not exist for me. 
The hall, the public, the piano and my mood may differ, 
I get 


one 


but once my program is started, it is all the same. 
absorbed, and pouf! I’m alotie with the music.” 





Renato Simoni, who is writing the text of the new 
Mascagni opera, “Piccolo Santo,” is also engaged in pre- 
paring a book taken from “Castello del Sogno” (Castle 
of Dreams) by Butti which will be set to music by Gia- 
como Orefice. 
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Monteagle Notes 





Monteagle, Tenn., July 29, 1916. 

The Monteagle Assembly and Summer Schools opened 
their thirty-fourth annual season, Tuesday, July 4. Since 
that date, there have been most entertaining and instruc- 
tive daily programs, including lectures, concerts, story 
hours for children and the regular classes in the summer 
schools which include music, art, French, arts and crafts, 
physical education, shorthand and typewriting, Latin and 
mathematics. 

During the week of July 17, a novel course of lectures 
on child life was given by Edwin Diller Starbuck, Ph.D., 
professor of philosophy of the State University of Iowa, 
author of “Philosophy of Religion.” We wish that every 
individual teaching music to the child might carry out his 
ideas in regard to the cultivation of the imagination, edu- 
cation for efficiency, etc., until the child came into his own. 

Franz J. Strahm, of Bowling Green, Ky., is director of 
the orchestra which gives two concerts daily beside semi- 
weekly evening concerts, assisted by soloists. Mr. Strahm 
also has the advanced piano work. He will bring to 
Monteagle from Bowling Green his chorus of mixed 
voices for a two days’ festival in August. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, of Dallas, Tex., vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Music Teachers’ Association, head of 
the piano department, Morgan School, Dallas, director of 
the Schubert Choral Club of Dallas for six years, has the 
children’s and beginner’s work in piano, introducing the 
Dunning System of Improved Music Study. 

Milton Cock, associate supervisor of music in the Nash- 
ville public schools, and director of the First Presbyterian 
Church Choir of that city, is in charge of the vocal de- 
partment. Besides his private pupils, he has a course for 
supervisors and teachers, also a chorus of mixed voices 
and the children’s chorus and music class. 

On Tuesday evening, July 18, Franceo Woolwine of 
New York, formerly of Nashville, gave a song recital 
to an appreciative audience. Miss Woolwine has a mezzo- 
soprano voice of volume which shows excellent training 
and she uses it as an artist. 

Mrs. William C. Hoffman of Nashville, was a capable 
accompanist and added much to the success of the pro- 
gram. 

Miss Woolwine and Mrs. Hoffman have assisted at the 
two semi-weekly concerts since their recital. 

Monday, July 24, an enjoyable musical evening was 
given by four artists from Chicago, Llora Withers, so- 
prano; Parmelia Gale, contralto; Louis Kreidler, baritone. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald presided at the piano. This 
concert is reviewed in another column. 

Some of the soloists who are to appear on the August 
programs are Frances Morton-Crume, Elinor Beach, 
Walter Earnest and Milton Cook will give his recital 
August 3. H. B. M. 





Croft’s Coming Season 





A very attractive prospectus reaches the MUSICAL 
Courier offices from E. T. Croft, pianist, teacher and 
coach, of Fort Worth, Tex. The booklet sets forth some 
interesting facts about Mr. Croft’s latest season and con- 


tains much other data which augurs for his marked suc- 


cess during the coming winter. The Croft studios are 
under the direction of their founder and they form an 
institution which specializes in the art of piano playing. 
Mr. Croft opened his studios in September, 1913, and since 
that time has won a large and substantial following; so 
much so, in fact, that he has been compelled to maintain 
a branch studio in Dallas. For the 1916-17 season, Mr. 
Croft has secured the services of Zora Evelyn Cox as a 
member of his faculty. His other assistant is Marguerite 
Hensley. 

The newspaper notices of the recitals last season by the 
Croft pupils were especially enthusiastic and demonstrated 
amply the high esteem in which that teacher is held by 
the pubic and the press of his city. 





Frederick H. Haywood Concludes Third 
Successful Season of His Summer 
Class at Dracut, Mass. 


Frederick H. Haywood, the New York voice specialist 
and teacher, will complete his summer work on August 
19, at Dracut, Mass. Mr. Haywood is steadily increasing 





FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD (LEFT), NEW YORK VOCAL 
TEACHER, AND TOM GIPPLE, TENOR-TEACHER, OF 
HUNTINGDON, PA., WHO HAS BEEN TAKING A SPE 
CIAL TEACHERS COURSE. 

the number of teacher and artist-students who are going 

into the various districts of the country to teach and sing 

with the conviction and proof that they have vocal ma- 
terial for teaching purposes that has unusual and special 
value. 

Among those doing notable work, who attribute their 
success to the special teachers course set forth by Mr. 
Haywood, are Adelaide Porter, soprano, teacher at Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; 
Wash.; J. Uly, Woodside, baritone, director of the vocal 
department at Wichita Falls College of Music at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., Tom Gipple, tenor and teacher at Huntingdon 
and Altoona, Pa. 

In addition to his success in preparing students to be- 
come teachers, Mr. Haywood has many students in opera- 


Eva Skinner, soprano, teacher at Seattle, 





tic concert and church work, namely Lois Ewell, of Cen- 
tury Opera fame; Lydia Loche, formerly of the 
Hammerstein forces in London, now concertizing; Orville 
Harrold, tenor of the Hammerstein and Century Opera 
companies, and at Ravina Park, Chicago this summer; 
Louise Helly of the “Pink Lady,” “The Only Girl” com- 
panies, Vera de “Naughty Marietta” and 
“Firefly” companies, and Jackson C. Kinsey, baritone, solo- 
ist at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, who is 


ete. ; Rosa, 


rapidly becoming recognized in the concert field. 

Emil Asker, tenor, went to the Madison Avenue Metho- 
dist Church as soloist last May and his future is being 
watched with keen interest by many who knew him as the 
boy soprano soloist under Mr. 
St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Brooklyn, eight years ago. Owing 
to a similarity of timbre he has been spoken of as the 
second John McCormack, 

The Haywood studios at 331 West End avenue, New 


Haywood’s direction at 


York, will open for the season of 1916-1917 on September 
18. Mr. Haywood is registering students and is preparing 
for an unusually busy season. 


Marcella Craft on After the War Conditions 





Marcella Craft, the American soprano who has spent a 
number of years at the Royal Opera in Munich, and there- 
fore is well acquainted with conditions in Germany, ex- 
presses her intention of confining her public activities to 
America in the future. In a recent interview Miss Craft 
said: “It does not seem right for Americans to go over to 
Germany and take the places which would otherwise be 
filled by German women. These women will have to be the 
wage earners and support families bereft of husbands and 
If American singers endeavor to crowd out native 
will the 
There will be many vacant places among the men singers 


fathers 
artists, how latter ever earn their daily bread? 
that will have to be filled by foreigners, but with the women 
it will be a different story.” 

Miss Craft had a very busy season in America last year 
and the coming year bids fair to surpass last season, so 
she will not have to worry about European engagements 
Already contracts have been signed for her appearance at 
the Worcester Festival where she is to sing the soprano 
parts in Florent Schmidt's “47th Psalm” and in Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” as well as the closing scene from “Salomé” 
at the orchestral concert; she is to be the soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at its concerts in Min 
neapolis and St. Paul; the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
in Dayton; the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; the Mil- 
waukee Arion Club, which has engaged her for its anni- 
versary concert; she is to give recitals for the Buffalo 
Chromatic and the Musicians Club of Chicago (formerly 
the Amateur Musical Club) and has many other engage 
ments as well. 


To Continue Chromatic Concerts 
Following the suggestion of the music lovers of Troy 
| 
matic Concerts during the coming season 


arrangements have been made to resume the Chro- 
A number of 
fine artists have already been engaged. Among them are 
Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Oscar Seagle, Guiomar 


Novaes, Fritz Kreisler and Elena Gerhardt 
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Oratorio $3 33 Lecture Recitals 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


LESLEY MARTIN, te1can 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
(Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 























VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD 


The Danish Violinist 
and Metropolitan Company 


Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


nw’ DESTINN 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 

















UNDER THE SOLE DIRECTION OF 
CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F, McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 1451 Broadway, New York 























“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 
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Tour 1916-1917 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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MOSCOW’S PAST OPERATIC AND 
BALLET SEASON IN REVIEW 


War Has Little Effect on Amusements in General—A Cycle of Operas by 
Rimsky-Korsakoffi—Tschaikowsky Operas and Ballets Also Produced 
—Ballets at the Imperial Opera 


Arbatte, Deneshny 32, 1 
Moscow, Russia, June 11, 1916. § 


Last season one would never have imagined that Russia 
was in war. The opera houses, the theatres were crowded 
and various kind of amusements (except balls) were the 
order of the day, the greater part of them having a char1- 
table purpose. There was no lack of music in the land, 
nor was there any noticeable lack of interest on the part 
what has been done in the 


of the public. Let us see, 


domain of opera. 
At the Imperial Opera House 


There were 175 opera and sixty ballet performances. 
The repertoire consisted of twenty-five operas, sixteen by 
Russian composers, nine by foreigners. One hundred and 
seventeen performances were given the works of native 
composers; the others were of French and Italian works, 

At the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s operas was announced. 
of the following: “A May Night,” “Snowmaiden,” “The 
Tsar’s Bride,” “A Fairy Tale of the Tsar Saltan,” and 
“The Vanished Town of Kitesh and the Maiden Theu- 
ronia,” seven selected operas, the best, the most remark- 
able ones by our great native composer, who enjoys the 
admiration not only of his own compatriots, but who is 
highly appreciated by the whole musical world. 


a cycle of 
The series consisted 


opening of the season 


The “Snowmaiden” 


Among the above mentioned operas, “Snowmaiden” made 
a particularly favorable impression, by its brilliant setting 
and a splendid cast of singers. The libretto is of a lyric 
kind, the music fluent and extremely melodious; there is 
orchestration 
The stage 


much charm and brilliant color in the 
everything in the opera raises it to a high level. 
d'rector in chief of the Imperial opera did his best to il- 
lustrate the poem in the right way and to impart a political 
flavor of beauty to this remarkable production of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s genius. The only thing we have to regret as 
regards the revival of this opera on the Imperial stage, 
whole 


is that it was given a few times only the season 


thr ugh 
“The Tsar’s Bride” 


The same regretful fact may be cited in the case of 
another opera by Rimsky-Korsakoff, “The Tsar’s Bride,” 
also performed only a few times. It was a “premieére,” 
of the last season at the Imperial Opera House and the 
favor it enjoyed marked it as a permanent acquisition. 
The libretto deals with the time of the reign of Tsar 
“Ivan the Terrible.” It 1s a savage story of his passionate 
love, intrigue and revenge, with brutal murders as cli 
maxes. Theoretically it is very effective, and the music 
to it is splendid, as is everything improv'sed by our com- 
poser of genuine distinction. The national character makes 
itself clearly felt in the music. Mme. Neshdanowa, a 
leading soprano of the imperial stage, was ideal as the 
Tsar’s Bride. She beautifully impersonated Snowmaiden, 
too. Both roles became living beings with characters and 
How poetic and refined was her 
acting and singing! As a Rimsky-Korsakoff singer, she 
makes an especially splendid impression by the freshness 
and exquisite timbre of her beautiful golden voice. 


Another Rimsky-Korsakoff Opera 


The promised revival of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Vanished Town of Kitesh and the Maiden Theuronia,” did 
not take place to the deep disappointment of music lovers 
and admirers of R'msky-Korsakoff. This masterpiece is rich 
in musical detail in the way of chorus and song, essentially 
Russian in character. It may be called an oratorio in the 
form of an opera, as it deals with religious matters, mar- 
velously illustrating the orthodox faith with its occult 
There is so much to say about this opera, that 
This may be done 


moods of their own. 


mysticism, 
it requires a special treatise for itself. 
on the occasion of its performance. 

The management of the Imperial Opera may be re- 
proached with the fact that the Rimsky-Korsakoff’s operas 
were not given in chronological order, as they should have 
been. It would be interesting to follow the musical evolu- 
tion of the great composer. 

Tschaikowsky’s Operas 

A second “premicre” at the Imperial Opera was 
Tschaikowsky’s “The Enchantress.” It does not belong to 
the best and greatest works of the beloved composer. 
Nevertheless, the music to it has great wealth of melody 
and beauty of theme and treatment, while the subject 
matter is lively, interesting and full of movement. But in 
comparison to his other operas, it has not the magical 


The leading artists were: 


fascination he could impart to his best productions of the 
kind. The performance of Tschaikowsky’s “Dame Pique,” 
was a sensational event, as it was directed by Wassili 
Safonofi, who came especially for this purpose to Moscow 
It was given for the benefit of the relief fund of the 
victims of war. A brilliant array of singers, Mme. Nesh- 
danowa at the head, added bright luster to the attractive 
The interpretation of the noted conductor 
aroused emphatic enthusiasm. The opera is laid out on 
broad melodic outlines, reveals much originality of inven- 
tion and is filled with dramatic ideas, clothed in exquisite 
The instrumentation is 
worked out with a masterhand. Safonoff struck fire with 
his artistic elan, as he has a fiery temperament to sustain 


performance. 


harmonic and instrumental garb. 


it and showed himself as a superior all around conductor 
and musician. The performance was a triumph for the 


staff of singers, the orchestra, and the conductor. 


Opera Statistics 


Operas by various composers had the following number 


of performances: 


Rimsky-Korsakoff ..... ahaa ae ae a Oe 8 
pS BET CCET TOT ET. 34 Pra a> 7 
MAGE: sicinshdenubesese seas 18 ee PETS rey 6 
DE NceeksVeasseueeons 13 Dargomyshski ..........44. 6 
PS ecicbiesitpacoset 12 RIOR "sin FeSh ico wed ce euks 2 
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The Artists 


All in all the season at the Imperial Opera House was a 
very brilliant one, the company of singers being artistically 
stronger than last year and the number of them very large. 
Mme. Neshdanowa, soprano; 
Mme. Goukowa, mezzo-soprano; Mme. Stepanowa, so- 
prano, and Mme. \Katulskaja. 


The male singers were: L. Sobinow, tenor; Duygas, 
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Information Bureau 


A new department to be known as the Informa- 
tion Bureau of this paper, has been started, in 
which its readers will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying them with data 
and facts useful to them in a professional way. 
Some of the points covered will be: 








I. To give such information as will facilitate 
the securing of engagements by artists and their 
managers. 


II. To be of service to clubs and local mana- 
gers in putting them in touch with the sources 
through which they may secure musical attractions 
at the price they wish to pay. 


III. To furnish information to clubs and local 
managers regarding the activities of artists, 


IV. To give data on concerts everywhere and 
on the performers who take part. 


V. To supply the names and addresses of teach- 
ers in various cities throughout the country to 
those contemplating lessons. 


VI. To co-operate generally with the public and 
the musical profession, 


Through its international connections and its 
system of complete news service, the MuSIcaL 
Courier is the one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, and is bet- 
ter qualified than any other source in the world 
to gather and dispense information of the kind 
outlined hereintofore. 


The Musicat, Courter will not, however, con- 
sent to act as intermediary between artists, man- 
rt and organizations, It merely will furnish 
acts. 


All questions received will be treated con-- 
dentially and not published in these columns. Re 
plies will be by letter. 


Musicat Courier readers will discover the new 
Information Bureau to be in a position to give 
them extraordinary service. 


All communications should be 
addressed: Information Bureau, 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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tenor; Altshemski, tenor; Gruyzounow, baritone, and 
Tichonow, bass. 

The conductors at the Imperial Opera were: Souck, 
Cooper and Fedorow. 

Peter Olenin had been régisseur’in chief for many years 
at Mr. Zimin’s private opera. At the opening of the sea- 
son I915-16 he was invited to direct the stage and stage 
setting at the Imperial Opera and did his work brilliantly 
The performances were praiseworthy in every way. 

° 


Ballet Performances 


The ballet performances in Moscow take place at the 


Imperial Opera House. The array of dancers is brilliant 


and very large. The scenery is appropriate to the subject 





Photo by Breitkoff & Hartel 
EMILE COOPER, 
Conductor at the Imperial Opera, 


Moscow 


matters, the decorative art carefully worked out to the 
last detail, and the light effects gorgeous and appropriate. 

The ballet has a very good orchestra directed by Youri 
Pomerantzew, a distinguished musician and composer, who 
knows the close connection of the dance with music and 
knows, moreover, how to vitalize the music by the power of 
his gift and spirit. Audiences saw a world of new pos- 
sibilities on the stage of the ballet, which today has be- 
come a new domain of art. Several new ballets had some- 


thing to arrest the attention and stimulate interest. 

Chopin’s music called 
ballet “Eunique and Petronius.” 
Chopin, arranged 


“A Chopiniana” was used for a 
The music is a series of 
for orchestra 


It was a “premiére” of last season and enjoyed a consider- 


various piano pieces by 
able success. A second “Premiére” was a ballet based on 
the music of the fifth symphony by A His 
beautiful music added much brilliance and delight to the 


Glazounow. 


performance, creating dances which harmonized with the 
thoughts of the author. 

A Prussian ballet “The Humpbacked Horse,” is especially 
adapted to the stage and had the largest number of per- 
formances, fifteen during the season. The subject is drawn 
from a Prussian fairy tale of a quite national character 
The music is by Poony. 

Tschaikowsky’s Ballets 
Tschaikowsky’s ballets “The Sleeping Beauty” (seven per 


formances), an? “The Lake of 
ances), enjoyed the favor of the public; and no wonder, 


Swans” (three perform 


as the great and beloved composer passionately liked the 


ballet and improvised his ballet music with a fanciful flight 
of imagination and a real poetic sense. 

The stage setting of the “Corsaire” (eight performances ; 
music by various composers) was especially brilliant. 
Many significant new ideas in stagecraft were seen for 
the first time. A ballet consisting of a series of dances 
of various nationalities proved of great interest. “Coppelia,” 
by Delibes, had its share of success, as many others with 
music by Grieg, Adam, Hertel, Koretshenko. The prima 
ballerina in Moscow is Mme. Geltzer. Mme. Balashowa 
and Mme. Fedorowa are the other leading female artists. 
The male dancers, Mordkin and Nijinski, of wide world 
fame, won considerable and well deserved success at their 
debut. 

In a word the ballet in Moscow is a thing of true beauty. 

ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL. 





THE IDEAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


By Walter Spry, President, Chicago Institute of 
Music 





The ideal music school is rarely found either in Europe 
or America. Conservatism is apt to stamp itself on the 
forcign institution and a disregard for high standards is 
apt to be the reason of the failure in the American con- 
servatories. There are, however, some exceptions both 
at home and abroad, and when we do find these institu- 
tions, we find graduates, not necessarily in great numbers, 
but graduates who are able to hold their own in a pro 
fession where the competition is keen. 

In order to produce such graduates there must, first of 
all, be a faculty of teachers all of whom are intelligent and 
serious workers. Some teachers are apt to think that all 
they need for an easy berth is to get into a school of music. 
This may be so in some institutions, but where the direction 
of the school is in the hands of an able and just board of 
managers, this cannot last long. 

American schools are apt to be very lax in regard to 
the standard of the musicianship of the graduates. On’ 
some of the commencement programs of some of the large 
schools of music, we note the appearance of young girls 
in short dresses not yet of age. They are put on because 
of their talent in piano or violin playing and can show off ; 
as to their knowledge of the theory of music, the less said 
the better. Professor Leschetizky spoke a true word when 
he said, “we should not put the young artist too soon 
before the public.” 

The ideal school should have a course of study that would 
require a thorough knowledge of the literature of their 
special line of work and also be equipped in secondary 
studies sufficiently so that when the graduate takes his plac: 
in the musical world, he will feel sure of his ground as an 
independent musician. 

In the Chicago Institute of Music 
faculty which has grown to nine principal instructors and 
seven assistant teachers, and in this faculty are found 


we have a piano 


teachers famous in the old world as well as this country 
Alexander Raab is the director of the piano department 
and his success the past year in Chicago fully justifies his 
uropean reputation as one of the world’s greatest teachers 

In the violin department a similar condition exists, for 
Ernest Toy, head of the violin department and successor 
to Hugo Kortschak, has made a great success of his work 
wherever he has labored. He is not only a fine soloist, but 
is an experienced chamber music player and orchestra 
leader, and what is of paramount importance he works with 


the pupil. Mr. Toy has the assistance of five violin in- 


structors, all of whom have been tried and not found 
wanting. 
In the next issue I shall speak of the importance of 


thorough courses of study for vocal students and the im- 
portance of theoretical study. 
David Hochstein Scores With 
New York Civic Orchestra 
David Hochstein scored a fine success as soloist at the 


Civic Orchestra concert, which was attended by 5000 peopl 


PERCY 


HEMUS 


Now Booking 


Address Secretary Hemus-Studios 
“rar nasten orenreetta” 64 East 34th Street New York 











on Friday evening, August 4, at Madison Square Garden 

New York. Says the New York Evening World: 
“David 

W ieniaw ski's second violin concerto 


American, was the soloist in 


He played with dis 


Hochstein, an 


tinction and won enthusiastic applause, adding two or three 


extra numbers because of it Miss Maynard has accom- 
plished much in the matter of acoustics, but at that the 
violin does not carry in the Garden as the voice does 


However, Mr. Hochstein’s rendition was beyond criticism 


The musical appreciation of the audience was equal to that 


of the subscribers Oot the Boston Symphony 


Enter a New Cortese 


The vacation of Angelo Cortese, the famous harpist, has 


been made especially happy through the birth of a son, 


Mr Mrs 


summer home, Oak Crest, on Lake Huron, Sarnia, Canada 


who came to and Cortese on July it at their 


It is a spot which has particularly romantic associations 


tor the couple as their villa is only about a hundred yards 


removed from the spot where Mr. Cortese, some eleven 
years ago, saved Lorienne Mann, of Dayton, Ohio, from 
death by drowning. Miss Mann later became Mrs. Cortese 


youthful addition to their 


and is the mother of the very 
family 

Mr. Cortese has been very busy this summer, working up 
his new program for next season, and from present in- 
dications, the demands for his concert services will be very 


a matter ot 


always is 


considerable during the winter It 





ANGELO CORTESE, JR AND HIS FATHER 
ANGELO CORTESI 

At Lake Huron Beach, Sarnia, Ont 
extreme difficulty for him to arrange his concert tours, 
for his harp school in Memphis, Tenn., is the largest in the 
country, and at this time it promises to’ have a bigger 

enrolment than ever when the autumn comes 
The Musica Courter sent for the picture of Angelo, 
Jr., because this paper wished him to make his first public 
appearance in its columns. His father has not yet decided 


upon the nature of the musical instrument which the boy 
will play 
Helen Stanley Likes Motoring 

Helen Stanley has become an enthusiastic motorist this 
summer The soprano, who has recently purchased a 
smart little runabout, which she drives herself, is no 
sooner through with her daily practice than she is off for 
a spin; while several trips of two or three days’ length 
have 


been negotiated without mishap 
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In America Season 1916-1917 
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Direction : 
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Frederick H. Haywood 


(VOICE SPECIALIST) 
Will open his New York studios September eighteenth 
4g1 West End Avenue. Telephone, Columbus 7276 
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LOUISE MacPHERSON 


(Late 
AMERICA‘'S POETIC Be OUNG PIANIST 
Address: Corinne Le Duc, 9 West 76th St, N. Y. 


RAMON BLANCHART 


The Great Artist of Operatic Fame and 

Master of Vocal and Dramatic Instruction, 
Studio in New York, 2609 Broadway Theroieg, Friday, Saturday. 
Studio in Boston, 165 Remenwey St., Monday, uesday, Wednesday. 


SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
57 West 82d Street, 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, GRAND OPERA PRIMA DONNA 
Available tor Concerts, Musicales, Recitals and Festivals 
62 DE HART PLACE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


BIANCA RANDALL 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Costume Recitals, Ancient and Modern Songs, 
Opera Arias in Costume 


Personal Representation: H. E. REYNOLDS 
a1 Broadway, N.Y. "Phone, Rector 9289 


ECAMPANARI 


SYMPHONY OPERA CONDUCTOR 
“The Art of Bel Canto” 
Concerts—Oratorio—Opera 
Scottish Rite fete, Suier and Van Ness Ave., 


San Francisco, 
York, and having 


SAPIO#= 


jority of great operatic artists, among whom: 
Adelina Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


HAROLD L. BUTLER 


BARITONE 


Dean of the School of Fine Arts, Kansas State University, 


Lawrence 3 3 Kansas 


JEROME UHL 


Dramatic Baritone 








New York City 
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tan Opera, New 
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CONCERT - RECITAL - ORATORIO 
Repertoire: 
French, English, German, Italian 


Management: 
Foster & Foster, 25 West 42nd Street, New York 


MARGUERITE BERIZA 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Chicago Opera Association Paris Opera-Comique 
Available after September First 


HENRI L. THERRIEN 


Tenor 


PAULA SIGERIST 
’ y Pianist and Accompanist 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
ADDRESS: RICE HOTEL, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


“CRAFT 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Royal Opera, Munich 
Management : 


H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
CHICKERING PIANO 
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FUTURIST MUSIC 





By Charles L. Buchanan 


{From The Independent, July 31, 


1916. Reproduced by permission.] 











It is not entirely irrational to claim that music has 
progressed through the last score of years at a rate of speed 
and with a degree of intensity unparalleled in any other 
epoch of its history, Twenty years ago Richard Strauss 
and Debussy were practically unheard in this country. 
Brahms, even, represented little more than a synonym for 
some excruciating kind of tediousness. In these last twenty 
years Richard Strauss has flamed his meteoric way into our 
ken—and out of it. His “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” once 
hailed as a last word, an ultimate in music, is now almost 
ignored for a kind of junk heap of fictitious, sterile splen- 
dors. Debussy and his evanescent harmonic scheme has 
wooed us, momentarily enthralled us and (we think we may 
dare say) ended by wearying us. We have found only 
vapors in his music when we have sought substance. Reger 
has had his little moment and gone his way. We do not 
know whether we may rightly call this precipitant pace 
progress; whatever it is, it has culminated in a kind of 
contemporary music that some people call futurist music 
and other people call absolute nonsense. Whichever you 
choose to call it, it is an inevitable development of that 
dominant trend of the music of the last score or more 
of years in the direction of a chronic cacophony. Is it 
possible to attain a just valuation of this latest develop- 
ment in music? 

What, for instance, if any, is the intrinsic significance of 
the extraordinary and astounding spectacle presented by 
young Leo Ornstein both in the kind of music he 
plays and in his manner of playing it? We choose Orn- 
Stein because we believe that his music, whether good or 
bad, is unquestionably the most intense and salient mani- 
festation that contemporary music has given. 

The majority of persons hearing Ornstein for the first 
time would probably receive an unfavorable impression of 
him. His performances indubitably hint of charlatanism. 
You see a young man of a rather distraught, disheveled 
appearance and a sort of cowed, hang-dog manner slouch 
upon the stage. He sits before the piano in a crumpled-up, 
hesitating, half pathetic way. A lock of black hair falls 
over a frail, sensitive and not unprepossessing counte- 
nance. He plays music other than his own with a consider- 
able degree of charm, tenderness and an occasional rhythmic 
irregularity amounting almost to faultiness of taste. When 
he reaches his own compositions our attention is peremp- 
torily demanded by the most extraordinary and vehement 
sounds that have ever come out of a piano. At times, as, 
for example, in his playing of his “Wild Men’s Dance,” he 
seems possessed by a bewildering and diabolic degree of 
energy. The affair overwhelms one by the sheer dynamic 
force back of it. It is a kind of rhythmical frenzy, a 
veritable battering of the piano, and it suggests nothing so 
much as a child in an uncontrollable fit of hysteria. We 
have seen presumably responsible reviewers (to say noth- 
ing of an obviously amused and incredulous public) with 
tears of mirth in their eyes at the close of Ornstein’s 
peculiar but none the less potent performance. 

Knowing Ornstein as we do we can emphatically testify 
to the genuineness of his intentions and the admirable 
catholicity of his tastes. He is an ingratiating, charming, 
alert young man not yet twenty-one years of age, and his 
most vivid characteristic is, we think, his supreme un- 
affectedness. He will talk to you of the music of Bach, 
Brahms, Schubert, Chopin, Ravel, Debussy, etc., with the 
same degree of impetuous, fiery enthusiasm that he evinces 
for the music of Leo Ornstein. He possesses to a large 
extent that indefinable clairvoyant quality that is present 
in all vital art. We ourselves think that, potentially, he 
is the most significant figure in today’s music. But when 
we come to a consideration of the actual value of the kind 
of contemporary music represented by Ornstein and, to a 
lesser degree, by Schénberg, we cannot help asking our- 
selves whether it is a valid music, a music at once construc- 
tive, compelling and indispensable. 

To say that the music of Ornstein and Schénberg is an 
annihilation of the musical conventions of the past is to 
fall into one of the slovenly stock phrases of criticism. 
The charge may be dismissed as irrelevant, futile, banal. 
There is no discovered reason why Ornstein and Schénberg 
should not compose this music, if they so desire. Tech- 
nically speaking, it is nothing more nor less than an acute 
intensification of the harmonic side of music; and we ques- 
tion whether it makes any keener demand upon this genera- 
tion than Richard Wagner made upon his. We may only 
legitimately ask ourselves one question concerning it—is it 
effective? Does it convey a sensation more or less irresistible 


and vital? Does it represent in music something approxi- 
mating an idea? 

Now it is obvious that the music of Ornstein and Schén- 
berg may be honestly conceived and yet remain absolutely 
negligible. Ornstein proclaims no intentions, formulates no 
creed; he merely reproduces, so he tells us, certain com- 
binations of sounds that occur to him. It seems to us 
incredible that the human ear can conceive these sounds as 
separate entities; to all intents and purposes one chord of 
Ornstein’s might be substituted for another without any of 
us being very much the wiser. However, it is possible to 
conceive that Ornstein is what he claims to be: a kind of 
passive transmitter, through which a bleak, shrill, scream- 
ing kind of sound finds its way to us. But the fact that 
this music is an unpremeditated music, a sort of spontane- 
ous combustion, so to speak, does not necessarily justify it. 
Ornstein has told us the subjective impressions back of his 
“Notre Dame,” “Dwarf Suite,” “Thames.” The impres- 
sions are fantastic, grandiose, sinister, terrifying; and his 
music, no doubt, is for him an inevitable expression of 
them. But to us who hear it only as music it is essentially 
inarticulate with the inarticulateness of the prophet who 
feels so passionately that he fails through the very excess 
and turbulence of his feelings to project his message to us 
clearly, concisely and unmistakably. 

We recently heard Ossip Gabrilowitsch play the five short 
piano pieces of Schénberg, op. 19. Here in a modified 
form we discovered tendencies substantially similar to the 
tendencies so obviously dominant in Ornstein’s music. 
These tendencies seem to us to be an ultimate and very 
logical outcome of program music. They seem to be dan- 
gerously in the direction of an exclusive preoccupation with 
mood at the expense of thought. Musical thought consists 
of a certain number of notes arranged in a certain order- 
liness so as to produce a significant sequence of sound. 
A significant arrangement of words is its literary equivalent. 
It represents an ability to think consecutively and coher- 
ently. It seems to us that the music of the immediate 
present is lacking in this particular quality—the quality of 
inevitableness that characterizes all valid art. Do we not 
sometimes suspect an Ornstein, a Schonberg, a Debussy, of 
a rather too facile trifling with sensation? Can a sub- 
stantial, authentic musical message proclaim itself through 
a medium essentially suggestive rather than definite ? 





Artist-Pupil of Boris L. Ganapol 
Heard in Recital 

One of the most interesting song recitals ever given at 
the Ganapol School of Musical Art, Detroit, Mich., was 
that of Grace Marcia Lewis, soprano, from the class of 
Boris L. Ganapol, director of the school. It was her post- 
graduate recital. This young woman, who possesses the 
necessary qualifications for a fine artist, was born in 
Greenville, Mich. her parents being Mr. and Mrs. Milo 
Lewis. 

For the last two years, Miss Lewis has studied under 
Mr. Ganapol, making remarkable progress. She intends to 
enter professional life as a recital and opera singer, and 
with that end in view she returns to the Ganapol School 
of Musical Art for another year’s preparation. In addi- 
tion to a beautiful voice and musical attainments, she 
possesses marked dramatic ability and is also endowed by 
nature with a fine personality and charming stage presence. 

The program which she gave was as follows: “Love 
Has Eyes” (Bishop), Siciliani (Scarlatti), “Oh, Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre”—-from “Joshua” (Handel), “Depuis le jour” 
—from “Louise” (Charpentier), “Staendchen” (Strauss), 
“Du bist die Ruh” (Schubert), “Biem Schneewetter” 
(Reger), “Ombre legere”—-from “Dinorah” (Meyerbeer), 
“Cecilia” (Emile Vuillermoz), “Elegie” (Massenet), 
“Serenade” (Gounod), “The Star” (James H. Rogers), 
“Vainka’s Song” (Van Stutzman), “Thy Songs” (Guy 
d’Hardelot), “On the Day I Get to Heaven” (Liza Leh- 
mann). 

Ada Lillian Gordon was the accompanist. 





Behymers at Bar Harbor 





Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Behymer have been vacationing at 
Bar Harbor, Me., where they were feted royally by the 
artist colony there. This week, the Behymers will leave 
New York for Los Angeles to begin preparations there 
for the coming season. 
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WOMEN’S MUSIC CLUB A 
STRONG FACTOR IN COLUMBUS 


Mrs. Harry Hatton McMahon, New President, Brings 
Experience and Enthusiasm Into Her Work 


Columbus, Ohio, August 10, 1916. 
At the annual meeting of the Women’s Music Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Harry Hatton McMahon was unani- 
mously elected to succeed Ella May Smith as president 
of the club. 
Mrs. Andrew Timberman, Mrs. Nathan B. Marple and 
Mrs. Amor W. Sharp were elected as vice-presidents, and 





MRS. HARRY HATTON McMAHON, 
President, Women’s Music Club of Columbus, Ohio. 


Mrs. Edward E. Fisher was reelected as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mrs. McMahon, the new president, is a musician of 
broad culture and wide experience. She received her musi- 
cal education in New York, Berlin and Weimar, Germany, 
and is the director of music in the Columbus School for 
Girls in this city. 

Mrs. McMahon has been an active member of the club 
for more than ten years and during the last half dozen 
years has been in turn a member of the executive board 
and vice-president of the club. She has also been the 
chairman and orgamzer of the “Extension Department.” 
It was her grace in presiding and efficiency in organizing 
and promoting the work which proved to the club her fit- 
ness to be its chief executive. Under the new president 
there has already been an increase in the number of active 
members and a renewed interest among the active members 
in the work of the club. 

The plans for the coming winter include six artist con- 
certs, with Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, Louis Graveure, 
Percy Grainger, May Peterson, Margarete Ober, Marie 
Hertenstein, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York; six matinee re- 
citals by members of the club, under the direction of Mrs. 
James Taft Daniels; six extension lectures, under the 
direction of Mrs. William C. Graham, with lectures by Pro- 
fessors Walter Pierce and William L. Graves of the Ohio 
State University, Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, of the Cincinnati 
College of Music, Prof. Otto Mees of the Capitol Univer- 
sity and the Rev. Richard B. Bean, of the Josephinum ; 
“The Messiah,” to be sung by the Music Club Choir, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Robert W. Roberts, and a 
course of study in the “Study Section” under the direction 
of Ethel Harness. 

Special attention will be given to the settlement work of 
the club, under the direction of Mrs. Nathan B. Marple, 
who conducts five different settlements in different parts 
of the city in which instruction in various branches of 
music is given, at a nominal cost, to worthy and talented 
pupils, by active members of the club. 

In the Altruistic Department, under the direction of Mrs. 
J. M. Bowman, free recitals will be given by members of 
the club in about twenty-five hospitals and public insti- 
tutions. 

Never in the history of the club has there been such 
enthusiastic cooperation between the officers, executive 
board and active members and there is every promise of 
a most successful administration for the new president, 
whose personal enthusiasm has kindled the enthusiasm of 


the board and members. 





Anita Rio in Bronxville 


Anita Rio is spending the summer with her sister, Syl- 
vie Riette Birkins, in Bronxville, N. Y., and is dividing 
her time between study and automobile trips. Mme. Rio 


Accrece*+ te tarh 


has decided to become a permanent member of the mus- 
ical and artistic colony of Bronxville, having taken an 
apartment there for the winter. She will divide her time 
between the New York studio, occupied by herself and her 
husband, J. Armour Galloway, the well known vocal 
teacher. 

Among the artistic personalities in Bronxville, are Lou- 
ise Homer, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Sydney 
Homer, composer; Gertrude May Stein Bailey, contralto; 
Mrs. Alfred Remy, solo pianist; Mr. and Mrs, Walden 
Laskey, baritone and accompanist; C. L. Seiler, composer ; 
Katherine Kidder, actress; Louis Anspacher, playwright; 
Bruce Crane, the painter of snow scenes; W. H. Howe, 
artist; Will Low, artist; W. F. Smedley, artist; Max 
Bohm, artist; Mrs. Max Vogrich, with the pianist protege 
of her late husband, and many others, 





Gwendolyn Geary to Sing in ° 
New American Opera 





When the new American opera, “Kaintuckee,” the work 
of Carl Ellis Eppert and F. A. Churchill, Jr., is produced 
in Seattle, Wash., by the Standard Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Gwendolyn Geary will sing the principal soprano 





GWENDOLYN GEARY, 
Soprano, as Owaissa in “‘Kaintuckee.’ 


role. Last week’s issue of the MusicaL Courier contained 
a detailed account of this new work. 

Miss Geary, a favorite with the Seattle operagoers, 
likewise has made an exceptionally fine impression with 
the critics. 





The Simons Are at Colorado Springs 





Otto Torney Simon and Mrs. Simon have taken a 
bungalow at Colorado Springs, Colo., for the summer. 

At the first of a series of six morning musicales at 
University Hall, July 20, Mrs. Simon was the pianist, in 
the following program: 

Sonate a trios (Jean-Marie Leclair); violin solos 
arioso (Johann Sebastian Bach-Franco), andantino (Padre 
Martini-Kreisler), rondino (on a theme by Beethoven) 
(Fritz Kreisler), “Orientale’ (César Cui), chanson 
“Meditation” (R. Cottenet), Mr. Ideler; British Folksong 
Seitings (Percy Grainger), “Colonial Song,” “My Robin 
is to the Greenwood Gone,” Clog Dance, “Handel in the 
Strand.” 

When the news of the above concerts reached the many 
friends and admirers of Mrs. Simon, they were shocked 
and saddened by the accompanying tidings that this de- 
lightful woman had died suddenly in the midst of these 
scenes. A detailed account of her untimely death may be 
found in another column of this issue of the MusrIcar 
CourRIER. 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION—RAFAEL JOSEFFY Methoa 


J.S. DANIELSON 


Assistant to the late RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Carnegie Hall 
Studios { Sflinway Han}NEW YorK 


Mail Address, Carnegie Hall, New York 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


; IN AMERICA SEASON 1916-17. 
Teaching Wednesdays and Saturdays at studio, 148 West Seventy- 
second Street, New York. 
Personal address, 208 West Eighty-third Street, New York. 
Coloratura 


VIVIEN HOLT scrrcne 


BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. SEASON 1916-17. 
Address, 126 W. 66th St., New York Tel. 834 Columbus 











J ® TENOR 

Or Foster & David, Mers., 500 Fifth Ave- 
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SLANE MANLEY 


LYRIC SOPRANO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Filth Ave., New York 





SERBIAN 


MIROSLAVA PRIMA DONNA 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO and SALON RECITALS 
Address: care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


RUTH DEYO 


PIANIST TOURING AMERICA SEASON 1916-1917 
Exclusive Management: C. Dexter Richardson, $0] Fifth Ave., New York 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RUDOLF KAFKA 


BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 


Bookings Now Open :: Season 1917-1918 
ADDRESS: MUSICAL COURIER, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DOROTHEA NORTH 
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“ARE COMING GREAT PIANO 
PEDAGOGUES TO BE ANGLO-SAXON”? 


So Queries the Musical Courier London Correspondent—Beecham’s Season 
Ends—Belgian Band in English Capital—A Very Busy 
Season Is on the Way for 1916-17 


+ Oakley Street, ( me 5 
London, July 2 1916 

wut the stone age or so it seems to me, 
| was at a dame’s school, where, on the approach of holi 
day time, there recrudesced with terrific regularity a distich 
which ran to something like this 
day next weck wh shall | be? 
Out of t inds of H. J. P 

H. J. P., as far as my memory serves, was the dragon 
of the school, from whom we were all so glad to be free, 
Substitute “the D, T.” for 
the last two groups of letters and the distich is to date! 


even for a briet space of time 


Now that | am apparently getting into my second childhood 
the distich, and still more its sentiment, has come over me 
again \ll this, | may explain, is merely introductory to 


my blunt statement that | am off for the first real holiday 
{ have had since the end of the Russian opera season here 
in the years which the locust hath eaten! But before | 
vo, | would like to send one more letter, since in a sense it 
brings to a close the first year of my contributing to the 


columns of the Musicar CourRIER 
New Friends for Old 


So, here's to you—to the many friends I scem to have 
made since | began this wild career, and to the few who 
have remembered my existence whom formerly | knew so 
well over here ’sychologically, this past year of my 
intimate connection with the United States through my let 
ters has been of a peculiar interest. (My actual connection 
began no less than thirty-eight years ago when | paid my 
first visit to New York, and, staying at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, then the crack hotel in the town, saw the Garfield 
election procession pass. But let that all pass, even as the 
procession!) The peculiar interest referred to is derived 
from the selfishness of so many of your musical folk, who, 
when all was well here in the palmy days of peace, sat many 


score of times either in my box at the Opera or with 


their feet under my mahogany (it is oak, as a matter of 
literal fact) and seemed to think that I was a devil of a 
In those happy days I used completely to 
But since the 


fine fellow 
forget that I was a critic who had his uses. 
good fellows returned to their native heath—the fellows 
referred to—I have had it brought pretty strongly to my 
notice that | wasn't any kind of a chap at all, but merely 
a quilldriver who had his uses. But there—let that go, 
too. Nichevo! 


About Teachers and Pupils 


Really and truly I didn’t begin this letter to utter com- 
plaints, because in these days he is a poor creature who 
complains of his own condition, when he has no more to 
complain of than I. I really intended to send you a few 
words about a subject that has aroused my interest, namely, 
the future of concert performances here as exemplified by 
the students of today, all of whom, for an obvious reason, 
are now trained at home. During the past week or two 
| have attended a large number of concerts given ostensibly 
by students, but, as I suspect, primarily by the teachers for 
the purpose of getting press notices of a kind that may be 
used again, as advertisements. Was it Shakespeare or the 
Bible (or, incidentally, neither!) who has it that “Sweet 
are the uses of advertisement” or words to that effect? 
Now, several of these student concerts have rather opened 
my eyes to the excellence of the training of executants 
here. At a recital given by the pupils of a certain Mr. 
Woodhouse the other day, two students played sonatas by 
Scriabine, but one was of truly outstanding merit. I have 
no idea any more what was her name; but I cannot forget 
that she played the fifth sonata, from memory, for all the 
world as if it really did mean as much to her, xtat about 
sixteen, as it obviously meant to Scriabine, who wrote it 
when he was, | suppose, xtat about thirty-five. Anyhow, 
he was then in the throes of his extraordinary state of self 
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analysis. Of course one swallow does not make either a 
summer or a drink; but it goes some way to prove things. 
The thing I deduce from this, and from sundry other hap- 
penings in the course of the concert, is that—but let me put 
it in the form of a question: Is it possible that in the 
future, say after the war, the next great pianistic pedagogue 
may be an Englishman or an American? Put it this way, if 
you like—are our two countries debarred from ever becom- 
ing musically self containedé Please ask some of your 
many contributors—not piano teachers !—to air their views. 
Are English and American pupils forever to go to feed the 
continental (European) conservatories, to the detriment of 
the home product? If so, of what use has it been for those, 
like myself of a generation and more ago, to study on the 
continent if our subsequent teaching has resulted only in 
our pupils following in our footsteps, and trotting off 
abroad? 


One Sided Musical Reciprocity 


Before now I have told you about the Isidore de Lara 
concerts that have been given with the most unfailing regu- 
larity for the ostensible benefit of native music since shortly 
after the war began. I have just heard that next week, long 
before this meets your eye, he will give his sooth War 
Emergency Entertainment at Steinway Hall. Pretty good, 
is it not? But there is a little rift within the lute, for 
Mr. de Lara has preached, in season and out, the doctrine 
that he holds like a vise, the doctrine of England for the 
English so far as music is concerned. Now in this present 
week he has suddenly started a series of concerts of French 
music under the auspices of the French Minister of Fine 
Arts, in order to develop an idea of reciprocity between 
the allied nations. I suppose it is all right, but I am bound 
to say that my own efforts in that way have resulted in 
the reciprocal boot being always on the same leg, and that 
leg is our own. In any case | fear I do not value these 
things very highly, for 1 have absolute faith in the dictum 
that the good will always come to the top, whencesoever 
it may emerge; but the statement I have made has this in- 
terest, that the Minister of Fine Arts in France is a govern- 
ment official, and so, if the French Government is backing 
this affair, is there any likelihood of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government reciprocating? I guess not! Our 
government has never spent more than the eleemosynary 
£1250 p. a. on music, 1. e., £500 p. a. each to the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music and half of that sum 
to Dublin, and unless I am utterly mistaken, the two former 
sums were withdrawn when the war broke out. (They 
were, but have been restored.—Ed.). 


Beecham Season Extended 


As I write I hear that Beecham’s opera season at the 
Aldwych Theatre has proved so great a success that it is 
to be continued for an extra week, until August 3, and 
that the performance of “Il Seraglio” on Monday is for 
the benefit of Granados’ children. This performance is 


.to be attended by the ambassadors accredited to the Court 


of St. James, by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour and many other 
notabilities. 


A Belgian Band Visits 


This afternoon the Albert Hall, a huge building from 
our point of view, was crowded to its last seat when the 
Band of Belgian Guides, who have come to pay us a visit, 
made their first public appearance. On Sunday they are 
to play in the open air, in the gardens of that glorious old 
place, the Chelsea Hospital, and there I hope to go to hear 
them. Frankly, I did not go to the Albert Hall. I detest 
the place, for I can never rid my fanciful eyes of the 
mirage of circus horses going round and round the arena; 
yet when I look there, there is nothing but rows on rows of 
commonplace human beings. 

Prospects for the autumn, I am told, are far brighter 
than they were a year ago. In any case, I have never been 
so busy as during the year ending now! 

Rosin H. Lecce. 


Roderick White’s Playing Wins 
Praise From Connoisseur 

When the American violinist, Roderick White, was 
touring the Pacific Coast last spring, he was for a time 
the guest of Louis Lombard at the latter’s villa in Santa 
Barbara, Cal. Mr. Lombard, who is distinguished for 
his fostering of musical art in this country and in Eu- 
rope, maintaining his own orchestra in Switzerland, is 
considered as critical a connoisseur of music as he is 
a patron of the art. After hearing Mr. White play at 
Santa Barbara, Mr. Lombard, in writing to a friend re- 
garding the violinist’s performance, said: 

“I was delighted to hear him again. He has tone, tech- 
nic, the best of traditions and a modest, dignified pres- 
ence. At his age and with such equipment, everything 
I hope Destiny may reunite us, if not 
in this country, under my Swiss roof, where I hope to 
accompany him with my orchestra. Since hearing him 
play here, I have written a short piece for violin alone 
which I may send him one of these days, as the thought 
which inspired it came after hearing him play.” 





is open to him. 
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DETROIT’S CONCERT SEASON 


Some of the Big 1916-17 Attractions for the Automobile 
Capital 





James E. Devoe, of the Devoe-Detroit management, an- 
nounces a busy musical season for his office. John McCor- 
mack, tenor, has been engaged to open the season October 
10. Other attractions included in the Devoe list are Alma 
Gluck, and Efrem Zimbalist in joint recital; Josef Hof- 
mann, the Russian Symphony Orchestra and Lada, Frances 
Ingram, Mabel Garrison and Emilio de Gogorza in joint 
recital; Maud Allan, her company, and her symphony or- 
chestra; Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, Cherniavsky Trio, 
Rudolph Ganz and Albert Spalding in joint recital, Emmy 
Destinn, Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

Mr. Devoe is secretary of the recently organized Grand 
Opera Committee, and further announcements regarding 
grand opera for Detroit will be made later. In addition to 
his Detroit interests Mr. Devoe is managing the tour of 
Frances Ingram, contralto. 





Frances Ingram’s Concert Plans 





Frances Ingram, the Chicago Opera Association con- 
tralto, is rapidly becoming established as one of the fa- 
vorites of the American concert field. The number and 
nature of the engagements already made for next season 
by her manager, James E. Devoe, of Detroit, indicate that 
she is recognized as an artist who has established herself 
with the public. Miss Ingram will make her Boston debut 
at Steinert Hall, November 1, following this with a New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, November 6. Miss Ingram 
will appear with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
(Walter Damrosch, conductor), at Grand Rapids, in Jan- 
uary, and has been engaged by the Matinee Musicale of 
Duluth for a joint recital with Pablo Casals, cellist, during 
the same month. Her Cleveland recital will be a joint 
appearance with Albert Spalding in the Hotel Statler 
series, under the direction of Adella Prentiss Hughes and 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. 

Miss Ingram will give individual recitals in nearly all 
the leading cities of the country during the season, ac- 
cording to the plans of Mr. Devoe. Several appearances 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra are contemplated, 
as well as a series of recitals on the Pacific Coast under 
the direction of L. E. Behymer. 





Mae Hotz’s Singing Praised by Victor Herbert 





Mae Hotz, the well known soprano of Philadelphia, has 
in her possession a note from Victor Herbert, dated April 
27, 1916. This is what the eminent composer says: 

My Dear Miss Horz—-You surpassed yourself tonight. I can say 
no more than this: You are a wonder and I thank you most sin 
cerely for your splendid performance. 

(Signed) Victor HEeRsert. 


Yours ever gratefully, 
Similar tributes to the excellence of Miss Hotz’s work 
have been sent her by various orchestral and choral con- 
ductors, and all of them unite in the praise of her singing. 
She has appeared many times with the Philadelphia Choral 
Society and the Philadelphia Operatic Society, and has 
also been heard as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Last season she successfully filled over fifty engagements 
in recital, oratorio and opera and her bookings for 116-17 
indicate even more appearances. 





Maverick Festival Scheduled for August 18 


On Friday, August 18, if it is a fair day, the artist 
colony at Woodstock, N. Y., will hold its Maverick Festival. 
If the weather does not permit, the affair will be held on 
Saturday or the following Monday. There will be athletic 
performances, when the guests will be attired in grotesque 
and pretty fancy costumes, and at dusk a masque, which 
employs music, dancing and pageantry, will be given. There 
will be a picnic supper and a dance to close the proceedings. 
The concert which is usually given at this time will be 
performed on Sunday, August 20, when, as the announce- 
ment aptly puts it, people will be clothed in a more sedate 
manner and the entire atmosphere be more in keeping with 
the serious music to be performed. 


What Chicago Thinks of Grace Kerns 


“By far the most grateful of the solo roles was that sung 
by Miss Kerns, and she was quick to take advantage of it 
Her voice is brilliant, carrying well over chorus and orches- 
tra, and very good to hear.” The foregoing is the opinion 
of the Chicago Daily Journal regarding the singing of 
Grace Kerns, following a recent appearance in the Windy 
City. In the Chicago Herald appeared this paragraph: 
“Grace Kerns disclosed a vocal tone of attractive quality 
which she used with skill. It is not a voice of great power, 
but it carries well and the freshness of it made the music 
of Ruth engaging to the listeners.” The Chicago Daily 
Tribune spoke of her as one “whose tone is of striking 





brilliancy and resonance in the upper register,” and the 
Daily News declared that she “endowed the part of Ruth 
with a warmly colored soprano employed with art and 
absolute accuracy.” 





George Hamlin Summering at Lake Placid 





George Hamlin is summering at Lake Placid, in the 
Adirondacks, New York, and is dividing his time between 
wholesome recreation and the preparation of new recital 
programs for the coming season. He is also studying the 
leading tenor role in Victor Herbert's opera, “Madeleine,” 
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GEORGE HAMLIN, 
Relaxing in the Adirondacks, 


which he has been specially engaged to sing with the 


Chicago Opera Association. 


De Pifia and De Bruyn Are Preparing 
an Interesting Program 





Merced de Piha and Roger de Bruyn, who are resting at 
the seashore this summer, preparatory to a strenuous sea- 
son, do not spend all their time 
enjoying the breakers and the 
Half the day, 


at least, is given to delibe-a- 


ocean breezes. 
tion over their program for 
their joint recital at Aeolian | 
Hall, October 31. 

These singers have always 
taken a pride in presenting new 





and interesting selections to 
the public and the composing | 
of a program is of as much \y 


pleasure to them as the actual 





singing. To this end, they MERCED DE PINA 
have had music from the dif- 
ferent 


publishers sent down 


to them in generous pack 
ages, and three times a 
week Umberto Martucci, their 
accompanist for the 


comes from New York to run 


season, 


over countless songs with them 


and to discard the useless 
Aside from these efforts spe- 
cial numbers of unusual merit 
have been ordered from abroad 

altogether indicating that the 


program offered by these art- 





ists will be, in itself, a valuable 


ROGER DE BRUYN, 


one, 


Four Cities Praise Florence Wiley Zerbe 





represented in the appended 
press clippings regarding the singing of Florence Wiley 
Zerbe, the American soprano, whose lovely voice and ex 


Four different cities are 


cellent interpretations are winning for her an ever widen 
ing circle of admirers. In the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette 
Times, one reads that “The wonderful singing of Florence 
Wiley Zerbe was a revelation to the audience and she re 
ceived an ovation.” The Detroit (Mich.) News spoke of 
her as “A wonderful artist,” and further said, “She has 
a capital voice for purity and diction and grandeur of 
style.” “She was in excellent voice, this genuine American 
artist, who holds a place among the best of the concert so 
pranos.” Suffaflo (N. Y.) Ex 
press, and the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, not to be outdone 
in praise, declares that she is “emphatically one of Amer 


So runs a sentence in the 


ica’s leading artists,” and also remarks that “Florence 
Wiley Zerbe won the hearts of her auditors through her 


natural charm and the purity and richness of her voice.” 





Pedagogy Occupies Much of Regneas’ Summer 


Joseph Regneas, the well known singer and instructor, 
is doing a great deal of teaching, and has been obliged 
to request some of his pupils to take fewer lessons during 
this summer in order that he might accommodate others 
who have come to New York from a great distance to work 
each week 


with him. Mr. Regneas devotes but three days 


during the hot months, 


day, September 5, and many 


The regular season begins Tues 
have reserved their time 
for the winter. 

Mr. Regneas is in constant receipt of reports from many 
of his professional pupils who are busy this season on 
His services are eagerly 


1 have 


Chautauqua tours and ctherwise 
sought by students who are serious in their work anc 
determined on a successful career. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
prepared for’ Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured, 
Summer Term Commencing June roth. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone 6221 Bryant 


MARIE ELLERBROOK Contraito 


CONCERT and RECITAL 











175 Broad Ave. Leonia, N J 


IDELLE PATTERSON 


YOUNG AMERICAN SOPRANO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 


RUTH 7 Tone Colorist 


DEARDORFF-SHAW 


Exponent of ultra-modern piano music 





New York City 





Available for concert and recital. 


Address: J. D. Suaw, 227 Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Owing to the widespread demand for the MacDowell program 
and the continuous traveling necessitated, I find myself no longer 
able to attend adequately to the booking and business details 

I therefore consider myself fortunate in having secured as my 
personal representative the assistance of Gerirude F. Cowen 
who will attend to all matter pertaining to my recitals , 

Kindly address all communications to Gertude F. Cowen, 14st 
Broadway, New York. 

Mrs, Epwarp MacDowett 

June 12, 1916. 











CARUSON 


ART OF SINGING 


Endorsed by Messrs. Caruso, Polacco, Scotti, Amato, 
and De Luca of the Metropolitan Opera Company 








Studio Open All Summer 





Residence Studio: 
“The Nevada,” Broadway, cor. 7oth St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 2922 








ORRIN 


BASTEDO 7 


BARITONE 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broad- 
way, New York City 

















SEASON OF 1916-1917 


TALI ESEN MORGAN 


Concert Manager 
New York 


Times Building 











Presents the American Tenor 


OSTAL 


Alone or with His Own Company 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


August 17, 1916. 





Eddy Brown Booked for Joint Recitals 
With } Tires Celebrated Singers 
The fact that Eddy Brown is booked for joint appear- 
ances with three well known prima donnas next season 
Johanna Gadski in Boston, Helen Stanley in Washington, 
and Julia Claussen in Superior, Wis.—has led the violin- 
ist to turn his 
of a unique character, namely works in which voice and 


thoughts very seriously to composition 


violin are of equal prominence. “I do not mean merely 
he explained, in discussing 


the plan last week with his manager, Loudon Charlton, 


a song with violin obligato,” 


but a composition in which the voice and fiddle will serve 
as instruments of equal value.’ 

The discussion reminded the violinist of an experience 
ago while concertizing in Scotland. 
“I took a train 
for the town where the concert was to be given, and dis- 
covered just before starting time that the florid and thirsty 


he had several years 


“With a new accompanist,” he related, 


gentleman whom the agency had sent as our escort had 
made a mistake. Our right train was on an adjoining 
irack, and we had just time to make it, and no time at 
all to rescue our trunks containing our evening clothes 
and our music. When we reached our destination, there 
was no clothing store open, and no time to forage around 
for suitable attire. The hall, an improvised one, with a 
bar in the basement, was half filled, and I was feeling 
most uncomfortable in a gray checked suit, when I en- 
countered a German waiter doing bar duty. I promptly 
negotiated for a temporary exchange of clothing, and soon 
was attired in a dilapidated dress suit that met the needs 
of the situation, even though the coat tails were peril- 
ously near the floor. My accompanist had to appear in 
his tweeds 

“But to come to the connection between this new idea 
of concerted music and my Scottish experience: Having 
no music, we had to lay out an entirely new program, 
for he had memorized none of the numbers we were 
It was a hard task, too, as most of 
The result was, we 


If ever there was an 


scheduled to play. 
ihe works he did know I didn’t. 
practically improvised throughout. 
occasion of two instruments going their own sweet way, 
each taking the sole icad, it was at this luckless con- 
cert.” 


Tilly Koenen Coming to America in September 








Harry Culbertson, the Chicago musical manager, has re- 
ceived word from the Dutch contralto, Tilly Koenen, from 
Holland, that she will sail the first week of September for 
America. Because of Miss Koenen’s arrangements with 
talking machine companies in this country to make records 
before her tour starts, she has decided to come at the above 
stated time 

Miss Koenen will be with Mr. Culbertson for the next 


five seasons, which fact is ample proof of the success this 
artist had last season, with bright prospects for the future. 
During the coming season Miss Koenen will appear at least 
three times in New York City, Boston, Providence, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. Other engagements which she will 
fill during the season will take her to Chicago, IIl.; Fre- 
mont, Ohio; Bluffton, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Charleston, 
Ill.; Monmouth, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Northfield, Minn.; Valley City, N. Dak.; Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; Aberdeen, S$. Dak.; Lawrence, Kan.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Wichita, Kan.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Houston, Tex. 

Since Miss Koenen returned to Holland in May she has 
filled numerous concert engagements despite conditions 
abroad. She also had marked success in Gluck’s opera 
“Orpheus.” 


Julia Claussen’s Swimming Expedition 
Arouses Astonishment in Indiana Town 





A page wide, inch deep headline in the New Albany 
(Ind.) Tribune announces to a palpitant public the thrilling 
news that a “Prima Donna Throws Aside Dignity of Stage 
to Play Just Like Other Folks.” The prima donna in ques- 
tion who gave this demonstration of being human was 
Julia Claussen, and the occasion was the Swedish singer's 
desire to go swimming, following a successful Chautauqua 
appearance in the Indiana town. Little did she realize the 
excitement that apparently simple wish would arouse, but 
a column “story” with its screaming scarehead convinced 
that she must have done something entirely out of the or- 
dinary. At any rate, she had her swim. With her husband 
and two little girls, her maid, her accompanist and several 
local lights, she went to Silver Creek, and there plunged 
and dived and splashed to her heart’s coinplete satisfaction. 

“A good press agent,” declared the Tribune in its many 
adjectived review of the episode, “would have said that 
Mme, Claussen wore a stunning bathing suit, cut low and 
high, and of some delicate tint. But in reality she wore 
just a. modest blue bathing suit such as you and I would 
wear, and she was just like any one else who enjoys going 
in on a hot summer day. No one enjoyed it any better than 
the prima donna—and hundreds watched the Claussen party 
as they disported in the waters of Silver Creek.” 

As for the feelings of the public spirited citizen who 
arranged the swimming expedition, the following paragraph 
aims to do justice to his well earned sense of satisfaction: 

“Prima donnas, like good publicity men and good re- 
porters, are just ordinary creatures, after all. But Ander- 
son G. Moore says—he wouldn't feel any happier or bigger 
if President Wilson had called him aside and asked him 
for a stogie. After all, big names and fame and talent are 
just the outside covering.” 








JOHANNES MIERSCH 


HEAD OF VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





unt ROBSARTE Vere scsi 


Former Assistant of TRABADELO, Paris. 
[Teacher of Melba, Farrar, Constantino, Dalmores] 


First-hand knowledge of professional require- 
ments explains Robsarte’s large professional fol- 
lowing. 


Hotel Woodward, Broadway and 55th St., New York 


Pittsburgh Ladies’ Orchestra 
Booked for Extended Tour 





Unique among the instrumental organizations of western 
Pennsylvania is the Pittsburgh Ladies’ Orchestra, which is 
under the direction of Albert Liefeld. Organized in the 
spring of 1911, the orchestra contains some of Pittsburgh’s 
most talented young ladies. By conscientious work dur- 
ing the past five years Mr. Liefeld has obtained an un- 
usually fine ensemble. The orchestra has made a number 
of extended tours, everywhere winning the warm praise of 
those who hear it. This month is being spent in making 
a tour as far as Illinois, and Conductor Liefeld announces 
that he already has booked a ten weeks’ summer tour of 
the Middle West for 1917. He also states that autumn ap- 
pearances are being booked rapidly, so that a busy season 
looms up for the orchestra, “It is such work that raises 
the musical standards of the time,” declared the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Journal, and the praise is aptly put. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





A PROMINENT Orchestral and Choral 
Conductor invites offers from symphony 
and choral societies. Address, “G. L. K,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 





WANTED.—Representatives of The Gar- 
den School in several States. Address 
Lois May Alden, Music Studio, 135 West 
6oth St., New York City. 

THERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY for a 
woman cellist to join a concert company 
for the season 1916-17. A very advan- 
tageous arrangement can be made. Ad- 
dress “L. O.,” care MusicaL Courier, 437 
Fifth Ave., New York. 








WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 
ists desiring metropolitan appointments ; 
also Teachers of the Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Violin and other instruments desiring 
school positions. For particulars address 
Sec. Townsend H. Fellows, Choir Ex- 
change and Musical Bureau, 815 Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. Phone, 764 Circle. 


MUSIC STUDIOS FOR RENT (New 
York City)—A number of attractive, 
furnished studios are available after Sep- 
tember Ist in a good neighborhood, cen- 
trally located near the 7oth Street Sub- 
way station and the 81st Street 6th & oth 
Avenue Elevated stations. The rooms 
are large, light, airy and attractive. Will 
rent by the month, week or day, at 
reasonable rates. Address: “R. V. H.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 





ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CEnTRALte 
Address: 215 Wallace Bldg., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ma couipenes Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
sent ttn 
6, Metropolitan 
Son ‘hans Bullding 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, . Basen School “a: Music, 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 











MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““‘xccompanist™ 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2255 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 
Special Attention to Correct Voi: 


P 
48 West 90th Street, 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


CHAPMAN GOOLD sis... 


Ss) WEE 





r4=0% 





2314 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
ig2s Broadway, New York 
et. Opera House Building 


Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
SPECIAL Operatic Traininc (INcLupInG ACTION). 


MmODOmO 





FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Stadio: 1511 Dodge Street Omaha, Neb. 


Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS . 




















feacher of George Fergeean, tarts Kin "k Clark; 


Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, .; Geo. Dixon, ‘oronto; 
Shannah Cumming, RA Bloodgood, Florence 

VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
The Jacobs String Quartet New York Orchestral Society 


Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. Telephone 3970 Columbus 








TARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


wy VWILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


’ REUTER 


= PIANIST 
H 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Warren Proctor 


TENOR 











1845 So. 9th Ave. Maywood, Ill. 


"Phone, Maywood 1615 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and tre small dalle, alse 00 teaching 
rooms. Found F. Mendelssohn-Barthold . Yearly edueee ae stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at ter a Michaelmas year, 4 for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, nee Piano, 
all st = = —— or; - si eo thorough train or the 
opera, m music, estra, an sacred mus ory, composition, 
music, literature and zsthetics. ony 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
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FACTORY, $3 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 
$8 HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


Manufacturers of the 














FLETCHER -COPP 


Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COM POSER—VIOLINIST 


Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


'di BUTERA 


ZePh<h 








E CONCERT VIOLINIST 
R Two Tria, Lessons FREE 
o Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Os aaa Circle 1350 


Studios } 645 Madison Ave., “ ~ PI é 
none, Plaza 7480 


ranberty Piano Soil 
SUMMER NORMAL 


of Playing For booklet gtgrese 
Art ot Teaching 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


CENTRAL MUSIC HAL 64-66 East Van 


Buren St , Chicago 








50 superior teachers 





Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments, Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet Martin SNow, 


Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY sisic 


353 Pooskuee Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
URT muri, Director 
“THE SCHOOL OF GHEST STANDARDS" 
All departments Ls music, elocution, pu 
lic school music, ete. Large chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries. 




















. . 
Peoria Musical College ™ xs" 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own_ building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, I L 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’:. Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 


Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. ‘Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


~ AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, prmee. 
thy, perfection of 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies. 





pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stae- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — ‘An Artist's 
Touch” — which I_ will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 


artists ve use REIN- 


Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R. F. D., No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Reindah! Grand Model, $2507 





(Formerty Athenaeum Bidg.. Chicago) 





Chicago Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, President 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 








STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Three Schools) 











Europe offers no better instructors than 


Che Callege of Music of Cincinnati 





Under the following snessbere of its Faculty 
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624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President 


Kidd Key Conservatory “a: 


ao ee 


(Sist Season) 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 























HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


For Catalog address MRS. L, A. KIDD KEY 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music i MW, Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 








Music, Dramatic Art, 
l -anguages, Sc hool of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies, 
for qualified pupils. 


Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residenc e 


Positions secured 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FRAEMCKE 
Instruction in all branches of music from first ree advantage to students: 
beginning to highest perfection. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 





request. 




















pet Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight readin 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ” 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 












1867 





f STARL ABLISHED 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. ; 





soTH YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 

( ora ted acc rehearse te methods of most progressive 
European conservat 

ilty of International Reputat 
Exceptio ie ytd 8 for post-graduate and repertoire 
ork Department of Opera 
Idea cation and residence department with 
iperior ‘ Juipment 











Students may enter at any time 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


and information 


For catalogue 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 








sae AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 


School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


31st Season, October 2nd, 1916 
Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


The Noted Pupil and 
Greatest Interpreter of 


FRANZ LISZT 


has transferred his studio from Munich to New York City, Steinway Hall, where in the future 


























Concert Tour 1916-17 
NOW BOOKING 


The Friedheim Studio 
for the Pianoforte 














q A limited number of Free Scholarships 
will be given to pupils without means. All applications are to be made to PAUL SYDOW, 
MANAGER, 61 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


he will instruct advanced pupils and teachers. 











MUSICAL COURIER 








ISTEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 







Riker Avenue 


HAMBURG 













Warerooms: 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 



















Hlson & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_®© @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 





































Established 1864 





ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


ICH-&-BACH 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


New York City 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 





: Manufactured by : 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 








FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 




















The 
Name 





Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 

































« putopiano 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 




















MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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